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An Historical Survey 
> arty Discipline in Australia (t) 
lees bale hme LIER 


I 
ANY Discussion of party discipline in Australia must be concerned 
largely with the Labour Party, but if attention is directed towards the 
Labour Party alone, a distorted view is obtained of the development 
of party discipline —a view which assumes that Labour alone is 
responsible for Australia’s departures from ‘England’s classic 
. philosophy of parliamentary government’!. It is true that Labour 
has provided the most obvious examples of parliamentary discipline 
and that other parties have been prepared to copy its institutions ; 
but if we are to understand the nature of Australian parliamentary 
discipline today, we need to see what degree of party discipline 
was present before Labour came into parliament, and what special 
circumstances have conditioned the actions of the other parties. 
I propose here, therefore, first to examine briefly the nature of the 
“colonial parliaments’ (i.e., the parliaments of the various States, 
then known as colonies, before Federation in 1901), then to show 
how and why Labour developed its characteristic disciplinary forms, 
and finally, after describing the special sorts of discipline imposed by 
the non-Labour parties, to suggest the part that party discipline plays 
in Australian politics today in comparison with its part in British 
politics. 
II 

UNLIKE THE New Zealand parliament, the Australian colonial 
parliaments had manhood suffrage from the 1860’s onwards. The gold 
rushes of the ’fifties and ’sixties had upset the hardening class-structure 
which the early pastoralists had striven to establish, and had filled the 
country with impatient men from all parts of the world, who looked 
to the local parliaments to provide them with the services and 
opportunities which the ‘golden lands of Australia’ had promised 
them. Democracy was a reality in Australia at a time when it was 


1 This quotation is from W. K. Hancock, Australia (1945), p.175. Other works in 
which Pibeos party discipline is discussed are Bryce, Neate Democracies ’ ae 
i. . Harrison Moore in Atkinson ie * Australia : Economic and Political Studies 

(1920) ; various writings by F. A. B such as the Introduction to his ‘Government 
in Australia’ (1944) ant hie article in the Hansard Society’s compilation, ‘ Parliamentary 
Government in the Commonwealth’ (1951); Alexander Brady, ‘Democracy in the 
Dominions’ (1947); and L. F. Crisp, ‘The Parliamentary Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia’ (1949). 
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still being regarded with suspicion by Bagehot and Gladstone in 
England. In 1874 W. H. L. Ranken was disgusted by what he 
regarded as the undesirable effects of the extended franchise : “as 
the better or more intelligent class were outvoted in Parliament’, he 
wrote, ‘they withdrew from these parliaments ; and as they despised 
their victorious opponents, they did not join with these even for their 
joint benefit. From one step to another the breach has widened, until 
parliaments have only rarely an educated representative of property.’ 
He noticed also a fundamental difference between politics in Australia 
and politics in England: ‘ Politics in the colonies are a mere matter 
of business, not of ambition or distinction . . . Politics were at no time 
looked upon with the veneration and interest they claim in other 
countries.’ 2 While we need not accept Ranken’s pessimistic view of 
what was happening, he was right in pointing out that Australia 
had developed a different political climate from Britain’s, and that 
institutions had changed with the change in climate. Visitors of 
discernment from Britain noticed the same thing. Froude, Dilke and 
Trollope 3 remarked upon the contrast in class-structure, the constant 
concern for the wishes of the small settler, the greater degree of 
rowdiness of the parliamentary assemblies (although Dilke and 
Trollope found the South Australian House “remarkably decorous’), 
the predominance of a few men who had become professional 
politicians, the concentration of the parliaments upon local issues and 
the allocation of public works — enlivened by arguments about the 
tariff, the disposition of lands, and squabbles between Catholics and 
Protestants. * 

Charles Gavan Duffy, on arrival in Melbourne in 1855, had 
“speedily visited the Legislative Assembly and made acquaintance 
with the leading members. They were generally men of capacity and 
experience, but I was assured that not one of these Legislators had 
ever seen a Parliament, and business was necessarily conducted at 
random.’ > Duffy, with his House of Commons experience, had tried 
to drill the Victorian Parliament in obedience to parliamentary 
conventions ; but he had found it an unrewarding task. Forty years 
later an acute observer found the Australian parliaments devoid of 
even the principles which animated the Mother of Parliaments : 


2 W. H. L. Ranken, ‘The Dominion of Australia’ (1874), pp. 288-90. 


3 See J. A. Froude, ‘ Oceana’ (1886); Charles Dilke, ‘Greater Britain’ (1890 

a: ’ a z . xe “3 “ > a : , ue <! a d 
Bee a of Greater Britain (1890); and Anthony Trollope, Aneel raieee 
re and” (1876). The last two books are the more informative. 

Ab geen always been a higher proportion of Catholic Trish in Australia than in 


the New His ae 1881 Catholics were 23.3% of the Australian population, 14.1% of 
5 C. Gavan Duffy, ‘My Life in Two Hemispheres’ (1898), 11, pp. 135-6. 
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It is doubtful whether Responsible Government, in the sense of 
government by a Ministry which carries out a definite policy 
approved by the country, and, in return, receives allegiance 
from its supporters in Parliament, has ever been acclimatised in 
Australasia except in New South Wales, under the influence of 
the late Sir Henry Parkes. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when it was sought to transplant a delicate system, hallowed by 
conventions and dependent for its success upon the election of 
a special class of representatives among a community necessarily 
ruled by men who had little experience of public life ? 6 
Sir Henry Parkes of New South Wales certainly did try to carry 
on the attitudes and practices of the House of Commons, but he had 
little success.7 In the period in which he was at the height of his 
powers (from the 1850’s until 1880) politics in all the colonies was a 
welter of local issues and of ‘ parties’ which hardly deserved the name, 
forming and re-forming about a few men of prominence, reflecting in 
their formlessness a society in which economic interests were still very 
fluid. Only in Victoria, under the influence of David Syme’s inflexible 
personality and the consistent policy of his newspaper, The Age, did 
some sort of order show itself.8 
By the 1880's, however, a change became apparent. It is from 
this period that we can date the development of party discipline in 
something like its modern form, although it was rudimentary and 
not so thorough as it is now. Nevertheless, in comparison with 
parliamentary institutions in England at the same time, Australia was 
showing her own special characteristics. The upheavals of the 
gold-rushes and of the economic adjustments which followed them 
had died down; class lines were beginning to show themselves ; 
trade unionism was spreading rapidly ; and the growth of secondary 
industries meant a sharpening of the Free Trade versus Protection 
controversy. The anarchic nature of parliaments in the ‘sixties and 
’seventies, when each man was intent upon securing what he could 
for his own electorate, was still apparent. But party lines began to 
show more clearly. The institutions through which they expressed 
themselves are worthy of examination. 
6 Henry de R. Walker, ‘ Australasian Democracy’ (1897), pp. 264-5. 
7 See Parkes’s ‘Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History’ (1892) and his 
‘Speeches’ (1876) for his views on parliamentary government. It is signifvant that 
Parkes was continually made the subject of ndcule for his sometimes pompous 


insi: i 3 ; wiz i "e hare in the 
insistence upon ‘correct’ procedure ; the peopk «:ound him wanted to s ‘ 
dignity of Parliament, but were scornful and impatient of the means necessary to ensure 
that dignity was prcserved. : aa 

Ambrose Pratt’s life of Syme (1908) is _misleudingly andatory ; a truer picture is 
- (toon in J. A. LaNauze’s essay in his * Pontcal Economy in Australia’ (1949), 
although this is meant to deal only with Syme’s views on economics. 
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First, the caucus had already established itself, as in New 
Zealand. It had been farthest developed in Victoria by the Liberal 
Party. By 1881, the youthful Alfred Deakin was being attacked for 
voting against the decision of the party caucus and caucus decisions 
were openly discussed in the Assembly.10 In New South Wales the 
practice of holding caucuses grew in spite of the objections of Sir 
Henry Parkes, who could see no warrant for it in British parliamentary 
practice ; in 1885 Sir John Robertson held a caucus of his pledged 
supporters before embarking upon a picnic, attendance at which 
would indicate that members of the Legislative Assembly were 
prepared to follow him.1! This example, with its combination of 
caucus and picnic, shows the intermediate stage which party discipline 
had reached. Sir John Robertson had certain pledged supporters in 
the House, but there was a large section of unpledged members who 
knew no allegiance. For these the picnic was necessary, as a half-way 
stage between membership of a caucus and independent declaration 
of one’s loyalties on the floor of the House. 

Next, parties had begun to form branches in local districts and to 
provide themselves with a central organisation to fight elections. 
Before the elections of 1877 in Victoria, Graham Berry had organised 
‘leagues’ throughout the country for the Liberal Party.12 In New 
South Wales the two main parties, Free Trade and Protectionist, 
established leagues wherever they could, although these did not carry 
on much activity between elections. At the 1889 elections (those 
immediately before Labour entered the political field as a party), the 
parties were well organised : 

. . . At the last general election, it will be remembered, the 

selection of candidates in the Free Trade Interest was left 

entirely in the hands of the Free Trade Association. On this 
occasion the Parliamentary party will assume the chief direction 
of affairs ; but steps have been taken to secure concerted action 

between the two bodies, and to effectually prevent friction .. . 

The central committee of the Protectionist party were busily 

engaged . . . The managers say that the abundance and excellence 

of the material at their command in this respect is likely to be a 

cause of weakness when the fight comes on, but they declare 

their intention of picking out the best men for each constituency, 


9 See Leslie Lipson, ‘The Ori f the C InN al es. eae ee 
Studies, Australia and New Zealand’ ’, ‘Vol. “2, No. 5s pr 1945, ond: oy [mere 


19 , See Walter Murdoch, ‘Alfred Deakin’ (1923), pp. 78-9, and ‘The Australasian’, 


11 See ‘Daily Telegraph’, 6.11.85 and following days. 
12 W. G. Spence, ‘ Australia’s Awakening *, p. 807. 
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utterly regardless of personal claims, and they call upon the 

protectionists to ignore all others who offer themselves in their 

interests. 18 

These party organisations used the pledge to discipline their 
candidates, who would lose endorsement if they voted against Free 
Trade or Protection, whichever they had pledged themselves to. The 
pledge was freely employed by other bodies also. At these 1889 
elections in New South Wales, lists of pledged candidates were 
published by each of the two parties, by the City Railway Extension 
League, by the Independent Order of Good Templars, by the N.S.W. 
Local Option League, and by the Association for the Promotion of 
Morality and Social Purity.14 Each body had submitted specific 
questions to the candidates and obtained satisfactory replies from 
those whose names they published. 

So it is evident that caucus, central organisation and the pledge — 
all of them institutions usually associated with Labour —were in 
existence before Labour came on the political scene. But none of 
them was as efficient as Labour was to make it — and therein lies the 
difference between party discipline before and after the entry of 
Labour. Labour took the existing institutions and made them effective. 
The older parties and organisations had used the pledge, but had been 
able to apply it successfully only to a single policy, such as Protection 
or Local Option. On other matters it was of no avail. Labour made 
it apply to a platform, a set of policies. The older parties tried to 
make central endorsement a weapon which could be used against 
members who broke their pledges, but they did not possess sufficient 
prestige to make lack of endorsement a serious obstacle to election. 
Labour, with its enforcement of trade union “solidarity ’, was able to 
do so. The caucus, in the hands of the older parties, was an occasional 
convenience ; Labour made it a permanent institution. Thus, Labour 
did not invent the devices which it was to use to ensure party 
discipline, but it was the first party to make them effectively rigid.15 

III 
To uNDERSTAND the growth of Labour Party discipline, one must 
note, first, that it took its tone from the trade unions, to whom 


i i », 21.1.89. Some candidates were refused endorsement 
by tas Re ea corine oceans their assurances of intention were held to be 


unsatisfactory. 
14 ‘Sydney Morning Herald’, Sy in fs ales RB a 
int may be made that colonial society, in New Sou les ai 

a Sich use nd disciplinary methods. In fact, they were seen as desirable means 
of ending the anarchy of local politics, by radicals such as the ‘ Bulletin’ editors and 
conservatives such as the ‘Sydney Morning Herald’ editors. The means were tried, 
but found wanting by the older parties. y when Labour began to use them with 
real effect did newspaper opinion, and popular opinion with it, begin to attack party 


discipline as a bad thing. 
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‘ solidarity” was a vital slogan; and, second, that it operated for 
its first fifteen years as a party granting ‘support in return for 
concessions ’. 

The question of ‘solidarity’ is important as being the dominant 
element in what Childe calls ‘the Labour view of democracy ’.16 
Sometimes ‘solidarity’ has been dignified as “mateship’, but in its 
enduring form the ‘Labour view of democracy” is a determined 
conviction that a ‘cause’ exists which must be served by all, and 
that, once a decision has been taken, those who refuse to obey it 
are ‘scabs’ or ‘rats’. It has encouraged the view that “solidarity ’ 
is in itself a desirable objective as well as a means to attain other 
objectives.17 This view of democracy had been hammered out in the 
trade union struggles of the 19th century, especially in the pastoral 
industry. It was transferred as it stood to parliamentary politics. 
It has remained an important factor in Labour discipline. The trade 
unions were responsible for the organisation of Labour electoral 
activity in the 1890’s, and they naturally gave their tone to it, as they 
do still. Their attitude towards the party which they had created was 
expressed in 1892 by Wilson, the President of the Sydney Trades and 
Labour Council, at a meeting held to consider the behaviour of Labour 
M.P.’s who had split apart on the fiscal issue : 

The members . . . had been selected, not by reason of their 
superiority in intelligence over their fellows, but simply because 
they took up the cry of Labour . . . He would remind them that 
the people whose votes put them in at the last election could put 
them out at the next, and they were only cutting their own 
throats, for the workers would put others in their places. It was 
expected that they would learn to carry on parliamentary business 
properly . . . Where the members had spoiled their work was by 
having too unruly tongues and by being unable to prevent 
themselves from making rash promises, which went against them 
when they were called upon to decide any questions . . . The 
league had a right to demand that all individualism should 
be sunk by those members it had selected to carry out its 
platform. 18 ; 

In other words, the Labour M.P.’s had been behaving like 
ae M.P.’s, nether just as little notice of their pledges ; 

solidarity” must be brought into effect. What f 
that Sailer 5 bepimape eet 


16 V. G. Childe, “How Labour Governs’ (1928), pp. 5-6. 


17 In the later stages cf a festi i * Solidari , 
is still popular with Labour men Gh inp eer ieee Solidarity fom.evervy 


18 ‘Daily Telegraph’, 19.1.92, 
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In the 1891 Parliament in New South Wales, Labour found itself 
in what was to be its typical position in that and other State 
Parliaments, and in the Federal Parliament, for approximately another 
fifteen years — the position of a third party. The other two parties 
were loosely-defined groups of free traders and protectionists, or 
liberals and conservatives. Obviously Labour would be best served 
by holding the balance between them. Immediately after the 1891 
elections, the secretary of the Labour Electoral League (the body 
which had conducted the Labour campaign) announced that ‘as a 
party we shall elect our own leader before Parliament meets. We 
shall sit on the cross-benches. On all questions embodied in the 
Labour platform we shall vote as one man. On all other questions 
affecting Labour, yet not embodied in the labour platform, we shall 
vote in accordance with the decision of the majority of our party. On 
the fiscal question we shall vote according to conscience, untrammelled 
by the League.’19 This determination to act as a disciplined force 
on questions affecting the interests of Labour was given further point 
by George Black, a Labour journalist who was one of the new M.P.’s, 
when Parliament met. He stated that ‘the motto of the Labour Party 
is: Support in return for Concessions. If you give us our concessions, 
then our votes will circulate on the Treasury benches ; if you do not, 
then we shall withdraw our support.’20 The whole strategy was 
taken directly from Parnell’s Irish Party in the House of Commons. 

In fact, however, it proved difficult to enforce in the different 
conditions of Australia. Obviously it was desirable that the party 
should vote as one man wherever vital interests were at stake, and 
desirable too that it should swing its united weight from side to side 
of the House, making and un-making governments so that it might . 
make and unmake social conditions. But members soon split on the 
fiscal issue, which they had hoped to avoid. It looked as if the new 
party could not carry out the strategy it had planned.?! 

Looking back from this distance in time, one can easily see why 
Parnellite strategy could not be automatically applied by an Australian 


19 ‘Daily Telegraph’, 19.6.91. 

20 G. Black, ‘History of the N.S.W. Labour Party’, p.7. In making this speech, 
which accurately expressed the desires of the party, Black forfeited his opportunity of 
becoming leader of the new party, whose members did not yet know each other well 
enough to elect a leader, and were therefore functioning under a_ committee of 
management. Black ‘took it upon himself’ to state the policy as if he had been 
chosen leader, an action much resented by other members. 

21 The ‘Sydney Moming Herald’ declared in January 1892 that ‘an_ interesting 
experiment in Parliamentary politics, the birth of novel and peculiar conditions, has 
been tried and has hopelessly failed’, and that ‘the scheme was one which might have 
occasioned a great embarrassment to the general community by its success, a result that 
is obviated by its premature decease under conditions which, as the dirges of its 
mourners significantly indicate, preclude the faintest hope of any resurrection.’ (Issue 
of 20.1.92.) The ‘Daily Telegraph’ of the same date said that the party was ‘dead 
as the proverbial doornail for all the purposes which it was intended to serve.’ 
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Labour Party in the 1890’s. For one thing, the party had no such 
dominant leader ; it had, in fact, no leader at all to start with, and 
functioned under the guidance of a committee. The Irish Party had 
been able to carry out its strategy successfully only because of Parnell’s 
masterful hold over his followers. As well as lacking a dominant 
leader, however, the party lacked a dominant objective. Parnell’s 
aims were simple and few, and his over-riding objective was the 
independence of Ireland. Labour in New South Wales, in contrast, 
began with a platform consisting mainly of reforms which would make 
conditions easier for miners, seamen and other trade unionists, but 
also including general ‘ democratic’ reforms such as the abolition of 
plural voting, free education, a National Bank, election of magistrates, 
wider local government, land reform, voluntary defence, and ‘any 
measure which will secure for the wage-earner a fair and equitable 
return for his or her labour.’ 22 It was designed to commend itself to 
trade unionists, small farmers and ‘idealists’ of various kinds, a 
coalition of interests which Labour has tried to preserve ever since. 
The appeal which Labour made was diffuse and broad, as distinct 
from the deep, narrow, passionate appeal of the Irish Party in Ireland. 
It is no wonder that the Labour Party failed automatically to develop 
the solidarity which the trade unions wanted it to show. It needed 
new disciplinary institutions, rigorously applied. Only by means of 
discipline exerted first from within the party itself and later from 
dominant trade union leaders outside could the Party hope to grant 
“support in return for concessions’. As we shall see, the institutions 
which it developed for this purpose were later adapted to the different 
purpose of maintaining discipline in a Labour Party which was able 
to form a government of its own. These institutions were the pledge, 
the caucus, the nexus between the M.P. and the Labour organisation 
outside Parliament, and later the election of a ministry by caucus and 
the restrictions which this placed upon a Labour Premier or Prime 
Minister.28 

IV 
THE COMPLICATED story of the evolution of the Labour Party pledge 
has been told by a number of writers, and need not be repeated here 
in full detail.24 It is enough to state that the first pledge, drawn up 
by the members themselves in 1891, committed them only to vote as 
a majority of the caucus should determine ‘on all occasions considered 


22 Quoted in Black, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

23 In Australia the lead f th i i i 

Parliaments, Prime Minister “A he Conmoutesitn? pitas ae ate 

24 See Black, op. cit.; Childe, op. cit., pp. 8-11; Spence, it. 

Portus, “The Australian Labour Movement’, pp, 178-5, Beg Sa dcgs spel Hes 
. V. Evatt, ‘ Australian Labour Leader’ (1943), Chapters VIII and IX.’ ea er 
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of such importance as to necessitate a Party deliberation’. This vague 
commitment was changed in 1893 to one which demanded that 
members pledge themselves ‘not only to the fighting platform and the 
Labour platform’, but also to a solid vote “upon all questions — 
affecting the Labour Party, the fate of a ministry, or calculated to 
establish a monopoly or confer further privileges on the already 
privileged classes — as they arise.’ This established the principle that 
the party in Parliament could be held to account if it did not vote 
together on vital issues. In 1895 the pledge became even more 
binding. The candidate pledged himself ‘not to oppose the selected 
candidate of this or any other Branch of the Political Labour League ’, 
and ‘to do my utmost to ensure the carrying out of the principles 
embodied in the Labour platform, and on all questions, and especially 
on questions affecting the fate of a government, to vote as a majority 
of the Labour Party may decide at a duly constituted caucus meeting.’ 
In making the candidate promise not to go against the final decision 
of the Party’s Executive, this pledge made that Executive the final 
authority over the candidate. He was now pledged to a movement 
as well as to a policy. As well, he promised to vote on all questions 
as a majority of caucus decided. Only in this way could Labour exert 
its full influence in the N.S.W. Parliament. 

In the Federal Parliament, on the other hand, a more delicate 
situation arose. The Labour members who assembled at Melbourne 
for the first Commonwealth Parliament in 1901 came from different 
States, with no Federal organisation to guide them. Some had made 
pledges on the fiscal issue (which was now transferred from the State 
to the Federal sphere) and others had not. Accordingly, they adopted. 
a platform of five planks (White Australia, Adult suffrage, Old Age 
pensions, A citizen army and Compulsory arbitration) and decided 
that only on matters relating to this platform should they be bound to 
vote together.25 

We can draw certain conclusions from these various pledges. 
As we have seen, the notion of a member being pledged to his 
constituents on certain matters was well established when Labour 
came into politics, and it is thus something of an over-statement to 
suggest, as Louise Overacker does, that ° the pledge was a novel, 
pragmatic solution to a problem which had worried members of the 
new party from the beginning’. 6 Pledges to constituents and to 
2F ages tinier amended, asa included submission to the executive, See W. M- Hughes 
‘The Case for Labour’ (1910), pp. 65-84. 


26 Louise Overacker, ‘The Australian Labour Party’, in ‘American Political Science 
Review ’, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, p. 68. 
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organisations were not new. But they had been mainly applied to 
single policies (e.g., free trade, protection), and not to sets of policies. 
The Labour pledge was from the beginning a pledge to a platform, 
and it soon became, in New South Wales, a pledge to a movement, 
as represented by the central executive of the Party. When the 
Federal Party came into being it recognised that unity of action was 
desirable, but that there was not yet full unity of opinion amongst the 
various states. By pledging its members to a limited programme it 
was able to go ahead with a successful policy of ‘support in return 
for concessions’ until its time came to take the reins of government. 
The contrast between this situation and that which prevailed in 
the colonial parliaments is well brought out in criticisms of the Labour 
pledge by George Reid, an anti-Labour leader who had been trained 
in the rough-and-tumble of N.S.W. politics and had succeeded Parkes 
as Free Trade leader before entering the Federal House. He said : 
I do not believe that such a platform ever existed before in 
connection with a constitutional party in the Empire. We are 
told in reply, “Oh well, all parties work together and all parties 
have their caucus meetings, all parties feel the pressure of 
government influence, and all parties make concessions in order 
to attain greater objects, and to support the Government in 
whom they generally believe.” But the Government [i.e., the 
Watson Labour Government of 1904, the first Federal Labour 
Government] represents the one party that ever existed in the 
Parliaments of Australia or the Empire, which is in the position 
that one cannot be a member of it without endorsing every plank 
in the platform. You can swear to eight honestly and say to the 
Labour Party, “I am heart and soul with you about these eight, 
but here is a ninth which is not of much importance, will you 
allow me to waive that? Will you allow me to exercise my 
judgment in regard to itP”. Their answer is, “Sir, you cannot 
belong to our party unless you solemnly pledge yourself in writin 
to support every one of our planks.” I appeal to all of political 
experience in Australia, if there has ever yet been a Government 
in power on this continent which has drawn up a platform of 
seven planks, and compelled its supporters to subscribe to every 
one of them.27 
The existence of the platform was thus the distinguishing mark 
between Labour and the parties opposed to it, which still retained the 
lack of a defined set of commitments which had characterised the 


27 ‘Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates’, Voi. XIX, pp. 1860-1. 
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colonial parties. In due course, however, the platform ceased to be 
so important. As its original planks became law, and a variety of 
new ones were added, Labour began to place more emphasis upon 
its “objective ’ (defined in 1921 as ‘the Socialisation of Industry, 
Production, Distribution and Exchange’). 

The pledge today is one which binds the candidate to support 
and advocate the socialist objective, not to oppose the Party’s selected 
and endorsed candidate and not to retire from the contest without the 
Executive’s consent, and on all questions relating to the Labour 
platform, especially questions affecting the fate of a government, to 
vote as a caucus majority decides.28 The pledge is now somewhat 
more liberal than in 1895, since it allows the member some scope for 
voting against his party on matters not connected with the platform or 
the fate of a government, but it confirms the change which took place 
then by giving the central Executive full control over the member. 
He can be refused support and endorsement if he disobeys its 
instructions.29 The pledge is now much more a matter of organisation 
than of conscience. It does pledge the candidate to a certain set of 
policies, but, even more, it pledges him to take his place in the 
strategy of a well-drilled party in Parliament. It is a means of 
achieving “solidarity ’. In the last resort, it is a pledge given to the 
expressed official majority opinion of the Labour movement at any 
particular time, and cannot be circumscribed within the bounds of a 
platform. It becomes important only when there is some quarrel 
between the politicians (or some group amongst them) and the 
Labour executives (or some group amongst them). Thus its full 
effect can be gauged only after we have discussed caucus and the 
outside organisation of Labour. 


Vv 
Durinc THE period of ‘ support in return for concessions ’, the Labour 
caucus operated in much the same way as the caucuses of other 
parties, though with more regularity and discipline. Its aim was to 
work out a parliamentary strategy which would enable it to get the 
most value for its votes. In this it was remarkably successful. New 
South Wales politics between 1895 and 1905 was largely a matter of 
‘a minority actually controlling the domestic policy of the State, 


28 ‘Rules and Constitution’, A.L.P. of N.S.W. a = : 

State Executives of the Labour Party remain the bodies with power o 
- Heenan ower the candidates, even for Federal elections—a_ situation which 
sometimes causes confusion. There is a Federal Executive of the Labour Party, but its 
work is largely confined to settling quarrels between the States and laying down a 
Federal programme. 
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without sharing in the responsibility of office’ 5°, and Labour gained 
many things which it wanted in legislation and in administration — 
notably in the Public Works Department. The same is true of the 
Federal Parliament for its first decade. Many of Alfred Deakin’s 
achievements were made possible only by Labour support and some 
of them were the result of Labour pressure.3! At one stage the 
Labour Party, after attempting to form a coalition with Deakin, 
entered into a working alliance with the Liberal Protectionists, but its 
supporters grew restive at the electoral immunity which this gave the 
Protectionists in the alliance.32_ In Queensland and in South Australia 
the Party entered coalitions in the early years of the century. In 1908 
the Party tried again to form a coalition in the Federal Parliament 
with Deakin, but the attempt was a failure.3$ 

It will be noticed that in certain instances Labour supported other 
parties without actually forming a coalition with them, and in others 
Labour took seats in a coalition ministry. By about 1910 a third stage 
was reached : the party became so strong in nearly all the Australian 
parliaments as to contemplate forming governments on its own 
account, and the ‘support in return for concessions’ period was 
over.34 In all these situations, however, the need for a strong, united 
caucus was apparent. As we have seen, the Parnell example of 
parliamentary strategy was being followed, but without Parnell’s over- 
riding objective. The party was not attempting to achieve a socialist 
society by parliamentary tactics. It was successfully attempting to 
gain certain concessions — in industrial law, social services, and other 
fields — which its followers had been led to expect from it. Unless it 
had a strong united caucus it could not swing its weight to the best 
effect. This was the advantage of the caucus when Labour was 
supporting another party in office. But the caucus became even more 
important when Labour entered a coalition. If caucus did not keep 
a tight hold over Labour ministers, they might drift over to the other 
side, regarding their hold on office as more important than obedience 


80 Master Builders’ Association of N.S.W., ‘Ten Years of Labour Rule in New S 
Wales’ (1902), p.5. This pamphlet gives numerous instances of Labour leatcaes 
over the administrative policy of government departments, despite the fact that 
another party was ostensibly in power. 

31 See Murdoch, op. cit.; and L. F. Fitzhardinge, ‘Political and Publi ife’, j 
Groom (ed.), ‘ Nation Building in Australia’ (1941). ee ee 


Poatane “ Official Reports’ of Commonwealth Political Labour Conference, 1905 and 


38 ‘Minutes’, op. cit., 10.4.08. 
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to the demands of the Labour movement : Kidston, the Labour leader 
in Queensland, did this in 1907.85 In the Federal Parliament, the 
Labour caucus early established a rule that no member should enter 
a ministry without caucus approval.36 As experience of alliances and 
coalitions grew, Labour opinion hardened against them ; the 1905 and 
1908 Federal conferences of the Party were both suspicious of them, 
showing clearly that Labour people regarded the maintenance of 
solidarity as more important than temporary gains which might result 
from relaxing it. When Labour gained the strength to become a 
government in its own right, however, new problems of solidarity 
and caucus control arose. 

This is a useful point at which to summarise the growth of party 
discipline up to approximately 1910. Nearly twenty years of a Labour 
party in the various parliaments of Australia had curbed the anarchy 
which had characterised them during the colonial period. The other 
parties still lacked definite objectives and strong discipline, although 
they each possessed, in rudimentary form, the sort of machinery which 
Labour used — the caucus, and the outside organisation which would 
refuse to re-endorse a member of parliament if he persistently broke 
his pledges. Labour had not invented this machinery, but had made 
it effective. The Labour pledge was a pledge to a platform of policies, 
and to a movement which regarded solidarity as a vital watchword. 
Labour's strategy of alliance, and occasionally of coalition, demanded 
a disciplined party ; and that discipline was enhanced by the further 
need to keep control over Labour ministers once they had gained office 
in a coalition in which other influences might operate against their 
Labour allegiance. The whole emphasis was upon parliamentary 
strategy, as was inevitable in a situation where three or more parties 
were competing for power. 

In a concluding article I shall examine the development of party 
discipline in the Labour Party when it took office on its own account, 
and in the other parties under the stress of competition with Labour 
and with one another. This will entail a closer examination of the 
relationship between Labour in parliament and Labour outside, and 
of the extent to which non-Labour forces have been able to achieve a 
‘ solidarity ’ comparable with Labour's. 


(To be concluded) 


85 See Spence, op. cit., Chapter XX. 
36 ‘Minutes’, op. cit., 19.6.01. 
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The Politics of Legislative Procedure 


The Twenty-one Day Rule 
by GLENDON A. eS GH UBE RTI 


ON THE opening day of the first session of the 82nd Congress, an 
experiment in what had been advertised as a larger measure of 
democracy in the government and administration of the United States 
House of Representatives came to an abrupt end. The purpose of the 
21 day rule was to provide a special procedure for discharging the 
Committee sf Rules from jurisdiction over Bills which had been 
referred to it but for which the Committee had filed no reports. 
Previously the only opportunities for bringing before the House a 
Bill opposed by the Rules Committee, were (a) under the general 
provision for discharging standing committees of the House if the 
motion is supported by a petition containing the signatures of 218 
Members, and (b) on ‘Calendar Wednesdays’, when the roll of 
the committees is called, alphabetically, and the chairman of the 
committee which is called may take the entire day for the con- 
sideration of measures which have been approved by his committee 
but on which the Rules Committee has not reported. In recent years, 
however, it has been customary on each Tuesday for the majority 
floor leader to ask for and-receive unanimous consent to dispense with 
the Calendar Wednesday rule, which interferes with the control of 
both the majority party leadership and the Rules Committee over 
the legislative programme ; not a single Calendar Wednesday was 
observed during the 80th Congress. Nor has the petition procedure 
been very effective : in its first quarter-century of operation (down 
to 1948) only 16 of 262 discharge motions which were filed resulted 
in the discharge of Bills from committees ; the House acted favourably 
on 12 such Bills, and one actually became a law. 


PASSING THE RULE 


About three weeks before the 81st Congress convened, Mr. 
Eberharter (D,Pa.) wrote to each of the members-elect, suggesting 
that the time was ripe to place a curb upon the almost absolute power 
exercised by the Committee on Rules over the legislative programme : 

. on the opening day the House operates under general 
parliamentary law until it adopts the rules for the session, and 

a proposed amendment has a unique opportunity to reach the 

floor without benefit of the approval of the very Rules Committee 
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whose powers it seeks to curtail. For a brief hour, we have a 
golden opportunity to strike a blow for democratic procedure and 
majority rule.! 


A self-appointed steering committee of six Administration Democrats 
led by the late Adolph Sabath (Chairman of the Committee on Rules) 
took charge of the strategy and having received the Speaker’s 
concurrence secured its adoption in caucus by a vote of 176-48. 
A Southern Democratic member of the Rules Committee, Smith (Va.), 
challenged the so-called ‘authority of the caucus’ and promised to 
carry the fight to the floor of the House. 


On January 3, 1949, the House organised for the first session of 
the 81st Congress and Mr. Sabath, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, was recognised for the purpose of making the customary 
motion for the adoption of the rules of the preceding Congress 
together with the applicable provisions of the Legislative Reorganisa- 
tion Act of 1946. The text of Sabath’s resolution included the 
Eberharter amendment, which specified that if the Rules Committee 
had adversely reported or failed to report within 21 legislative days 
after a Bill had been referred to it, the chairman of the ‘standing 
committee which had favourably reported on the Bill could file a 
resolution which could be called up as a motion of the highest 
privilege on Discharge Mondays (the second and fourth Mondays of 
each month). As soon as the clerk finished reading, Sabath moved 
the previous question. The effect of this motion was to cut off 
Rankin (S.D, Miss.), Case (R,5.D.) and Herter (R, Mass.), all of 
whom: had substitute amendments ready to offer.2_ Minority leader 
Martin (R, Mass.) demanded the yeas and nays, but the motion 
easily carried, 275-143. The rules were then adopted viva voce. 


This parliamentary coup d’état was made possible by the fact 
that only 31 Southern Democrats refused to accept the decision of the 
caucus and voted with the opposition ; the State delegations of which 
these dissenters were members were split in each case, and 60 out of 
a total of 92 Southern Democrats from these States stuck by the 
Administration. The 49 Republicans who broke party ranks to vote 
with the regular Democrats were not of critical importance at this 
time because the Democrats had a large enough majority to carry the 
day even in the face of unified Republican opposition. 


a 
1 ‘Congressional Quarterly Almanac” (Washington: Congressional Quarterly News 
Features, 1950), Vol. V (1949), p. 578. 
2 See Herter’s protest, ‘Congressional Record’, 81st Congress, 2nd sess., Vol. 96, 
Part 1, p. 711. 
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THE 1949 SESSION 


What were the immediate results of the adoption of the 
Eberharter Rule? Only two Bills were actually brought to the floor 
of the House under the rule during the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, but, on the other hand, at least three others were reported 
out by the Committee on Rules because of the threat to use or to 
initiate action under the rule ; and four of these five Bills were among 
the ten most important measures passed by the House during 1949 
and had a top priority on the Administration’s legislative program. 
The rule was used for the first time when Mrs. Norton (D, N.J.) 
called up the Anti-Poll Tax Bill on July 25th. This Bill had been 
reported out by the Committee on House Administration on June 24th, 
so Monday, July 25th, was the first opportunity to bring it to the 
floor under the new rule. After many dilatory motions by Southern 
Democrats, the Bill passed with strong bipartisan support. The Senate, 
as was to be expected, kept the Bill in committee where it finally died 
some seventeen months later. The Flood Control, Rivers, and Harbors 
Bill was certainly one of the most widely popular measures to be 
voted on by the House during 1949. It had been denied clearance 
by the Rules Committee on grounds of economy, and therefore 
occasioned a quite different alignment in the Committee than did 
the Administration Bills. Chairman Whittington 6D, Miss.) of the 
Committee on Public Works had reported the Bill to the House from 
his committee on July 6th ; and on the day after the Rules Committee 
refused to take action, he filed a discharge resolution which was 
brought to a vote on August 22nd. The 21 day rule was neatly used 
against its sponsors in this case, for Sabath, among others, openly 
voiced his opposition to what he called ‘ purely a pork barrel measure.’ 
Southern Democrats, on the other hand, were enthusiastic in their 
support, since the eleven Southern States were allotted fifty per cent. 
of the $1,100,000,000 authorized therein. 

Much more interesting were the instances in which the Rules 
Committee acted rather than have its authority undercut by having a 
trend towards the use of the 21 day rule clearly established. The first 
case in which the Rules Committee was thus coerced into action 
involved HR 4009, the Senate version of which later became the 
Housing Act of 1949. Public housing legislation had been debated 
before the Congress periodically throughout the preceding decade, 
and the Senate had passed various versions of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill in the 78th, and 79th, and 80th Congresses. One of the 
reasons underlying the Administration’s decision to foster the adoption 
of the 21 day rule had been to get this Bill to the floor of the House. 
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After the Rules Committee had refused to grant a special rule by a 
typical vote of 7-5, Chairman Spence of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee filed a discharged resolution for his Bill, on 
June Ist. The Speaker then publicly announced that the Bill would 
be called up and passed as soon as the 21 days had elapsed, and a 
Democratic caucus was scheduled. Under these circumstances, three 
Southern Democrats, Cox (Ga.), Colmer (Miss.), and Lyle (Tex.), 
and one regular Republican, Herter (Mass.), joined with the four 
regular Democrats on the Rules Committee to vote in favour of 
reporting out favourably Spence’s resolution. The effect of this action 
was to move up from June 27th to June 22nd the date for the 
consideration of the Bill by the House. 

Next came the Administration’s Minimum Wage Bill. Perhaps 
the best demonstration of the utility of the 21 day rule, even though 
the circumstances were somewhat confusing and unique, is provided 
by a review of the House action on this key measure. The Lesinski 
Bill, HR 3190, was an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and in its original form would have broadened the coverage 
provisions and raised the hourly minimum wage to $.75. The 
Committee on Education and Labour reported it out on March 16, 
1949, and on that day Lesinski wrote a letter to the Committee on 
Rules in which he requested favourable consideration for the Bill.8 
Three weeks later, on April 7th, Lesinski introduced H. Res. 183, a 
discharge resolution for the Bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Rules. That committee held no hearings on H. Res. 183, however, 
because Chairman Sabath pocketed the resolution; and in spite of 
the fact that its introduction and reference were matters of public 
record, the other members of the Rules Committee were apparently 
unaware of its existence until Sabath suddenly brought it up before 
his committee almost four months later.4 The reason why the majority 
leadership took no action for such a long time was that Sabath had 
advised Lesinski informally that the Bill as it was then drafted could 
never be reported upon favourably by the Rules Committee and that 
the probability of crippling amendments from the floor, if not outright 
rejection, would be enhanced if the Rules Committee did not support 
the Bill, in view of the known dissension and disagreement within 
the Committee on Education and Labor itself respecting the Bill. 
A majority of thirteen of the Committee on Education and Labor 
then worked out a compromise Bill, HR 5856, retaining the $.75 
minimum but narrowing the existing statutory coverage provisions ; 


8 ‘Congressional Record’, Vol. 95, Part 8, p. 10993. 
4 Tbid., pp. 10991, 10994. 
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this was not, however, ever formally voted upon by the full committee. 
This Bill was introduced by Lesinski on August 2nd, and the rumour 
soon spread that he intended to call up HR 3190 on Discharge 
Monday, August 8th, and then offer HR 5856 as a substitute for it. 
A member of the committee, Lucas 6D, Tex.), also had his own 
substitute Bill, HR 5894, which he proposed to offer as an amendment 
from the floor. Under these circumstances, the Committee on Rules 
invited Lesinski and other members of the Committee on Education 
and Labor to appear before them on Friday, August 5th, to testify 
concerning HR 5856. It had been only ten days since Mrs. Norton 
had called up the Anti-Poll Tax Bill under the 21 day rule on the 
preceding Discharge Monday, and a majority of the Committee on 
Rules did not want to be ostentatiously by-passed a second time, so a 
compromise was arrived at: the Committee on Rules would report 
out H. Res. 183, with an amendment substituting HR 5856 for HR 
3190, even though the former was not an official committee Bill. 
The Parliamentarian advised them that there was no question of 


their authority to do this. 


Our interest here is not in the merits of the Bill itself, although 
it is in point to note that only two members, Sabath and Madden 
(D, Ind.), of the Rules Committee which had reported out a rule for 
the Bill spoke in favour of it, while five spoke against it: Brown (R, 
Ohio), Herter (R, Mass.), Wadsworth (R, N.Y.), Colmer 6D, Miss.), 
and Cox §D, Ga.). Cox and Colmer tried to turn the opposition to 
minimum wage legislation against the 21 day rule itself, urging its 
immediate repeal on the basis that if it were not for this rule. such 
unusual and confusing parliamentary situations as the one which 
allegedly then faced the House could not arise; and illogically — 
since this was what the rule had been created to accomplish — that the 
proponents of minimum wage legislation had deliberately attempted 
to by-pass the Committee on Rules. This issue was met head-on by 
the majority leadership when McCormack flatly declared that : 

If this rule had not been adopted by the House, two or three 

Democratic members of the committee [on Rules] could have 

brought about a condition where those two or three members 

might have brought about the defeat of the Democratic Party 

in 1950.5 

The ‘Rules Committee’ amendment (substituting HR 5856 for 
HR 3190) was agreed to by a vote of 249-124; and H. Res. 183, as 
thus amended, was adopted by the overwhelming vote of 351-17. 


5 Ibid., p. 10995. 
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HR 5856 then passed the House three days later and became the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments Act of 1949 on the following October 
26th. 

With the action on the Minimum Wage Bill as a clear demon- 
stration of the utility and effectiveness of the'rule, a Social Security 
Bill, HR 6000, was voted on October 4, 1949, under a closed rule 
granted by the Committee on Rules only after the Speaker had once 
again personally intervened and warned that the 21 day rule would 
be resorted to if the Rules Committee refused to act.® 


THE 1950 sESSION 


Opponents of the Administration programme, Republican and 
Democratic alike, foresaw the likelihood of even greater pressure being 
put upon them under the new rule in the election year of 1950, and 
determined to take decisive action as soon as possible after the second 
session got under way. For strategic reasons it seemed better to have 
formal leadership of the revolt vested in a Democrat rather than a 
Republican, and the logical contender for such honours was, of course, 
Mr. Cox. He had introduced on March 7, 1949, a resolution to 
repeal the Eberharter Rule ; this resolution was referred to the Rules 
Committee but no action had been taken upon it until January 13, 
1950, when Cox ‘in a surprise move’ called it up in committee.” 
This motion was carried by a crushing majority of 9-2, with only the 
Chairman and Madden (D, Ind.) in opposition and with McSweeney 
(D, Ohio) absent. Sabath as Chairman (in the absence of positive 
action on the part of the Committee to designate another member) 
was required to report it to the House within three days; and then 
if he did not move its immediate consideration, he was allowed seven 
additional days in which to call it up for action by the House before 
any other member of the Committee on Rules would have a similar 
right to do so. He announced at first that he would take advantage 
of the full ten legislative days to delay action on the Cox Resolution 
by the House so that the Fair Employment Practices Bill, which was 
scheduled to be called up by Lesinski under the 21 days rule on 
Monday, January 23, would be certain to reach the floor of the House 
before any decision was taken on the 21 day rule itself. 

From this point on, for several days, the fate of F.E.P.C. and 
the Eberharter Rule were closely joined: regular Democrats and 
liberal Republicans supported F.E.P.C. and opposed the Cox 
Resolution, Southern Democrats opposed F.E.P.C. and supported the 


6 ‘Congressional Quarterly Almanac’, Vol. V (1949), p. 290. 
7 ‘Congressional Quarterly Log’, Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 65. 
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Cox Resolution, whilst regular Republicans, though opposed to the 
Eberharter Rule, did not want to be put in the position of voting for 
the Cox Resolution if this would lay them open to the charge that 
they were aiming to kill the F.E.P.C. Bill, to which both major parties 
were committed in their 1948 platforms. The Republicans wanted to 
pass a mild F.E.P.C. Bill, which was certain to die in the Senate 
anyhow, and then push through the Cox Resolution. Both Democratic 
factions hoped to capitalise on the Republicans being put on the spot, 
each group gambling that the inevitable split in the Republican vote 
would work out in its own favour. Speaker Rayburn, in his dual 
capacity as a principal spokesman for the Administration and also a 
Southern Democrat, was in a particularly unenviable position, and he 
was reported to have advised the President that a vote on the Cox 
Resolution would be extremely close. The Administration decided, 
however, to risk (or at least to appear to risk) F.E.P.C. against enough 
Republican votes to beat the Cox Resolution, and, reversing Sabath’s 
original delaying tactic, decided to call up the Cox Resolution on 
Friday, January 20, ie. before the Lesinski Bill was due to be 
considered. 


There was no question but that the proposed rules change far 
transcended F.E.P.C. in importance to both major parties. Both 
Speaker Rayburn and Leo Allen, the former Chairman and then 
ranking minority member of the Rules Committee, agreed that the 
issue at hand was the future of the entire Truman programme.9 The 
President was reported to have urged the majority leadership in the 
House at a meeting with them at the White House to ‘fight back’ 
against the Cox Resolution,!° and Speaker Rayburn informed newsmen 
at a press conference that consideration was being given to a proposal 
to convene a special Democratic caucus to adopt a ‘binding’ 
resolution pledging House Democrats to vote against the rules change, 
just as such a caucus had been called a year previously in order to 
ensure the adoption of the Eberharter Rule in the first instance.11 
The House Republicans did hold a party conference, and Martin 
announced afterwards that there was virtual unanimity against voting 
on the Cox Resolution on Friday, adding : 


Republicans of the House are very anxious that I move to adjourn 
when the House meets on Friday. It would be very unfortunate 


8 ‘The Washington Post’, January 17, 1950, p.2, col.2, and Jan. 19, p. 1, col. 4. 
9 ‘Congressional Quarterly Log’, Vol. VIII, No. 8, p. 65. 


Le Fates Washington Post’, January 17, 1950, p.1, col. 8, and January 18, p. 1, 


11 ‘The Washington Post’, January 19, 1950, p.1, col. 4. 
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to pass the [Cox] rule three days before F.E.P.C. could be called 

up, at the Speaker’s discretion.12 
The following Friday Martin accordingly moved that the House 
adjourn. Both parties, having been forewarned, were forearmed and 
the membership was out in full force. The motion lost, 161-255, by 
what was as close to a straight party-line vote as the House produces 
except for such exceptional matters as the election of a Speaker ; 
only nine rugged individualists crossed party lines. It will be recalled 
that the Republicans had caucused on this issue but the Democrats 
had not: the seemingly high degree of Democratic homogeneity 
masked what was really another coalition whose two constituent blocs 
were divided on both major impending issues ; it happened to be in 
the interest of each group at the moment to try to split the Republican 
vote to its own advantage. Just as soon as this formality had been 
disposed of, Sabath was recognised for the purpose of calling up the 
Cox Resolution. 

After the clerk had read the resolution, Mr. Sabath took the floor 
and explained that although he had just carried out his duty as 
Chairman of the Committee on Rules and called up this resolution, 
he was personally very much opposed to it. He summed up the 
issue before the House in blunt and direct words : 

There is an unfortunate condition that exists in the Rules 

Committee because, as I have stated, three members of the 

Committee on Rules elected as Democrats on the Democratic 

ticket in name only, unfortunately vote and gang up with the 

Republicans, leaving me, the chairman, and the other real 

Democrats on the committee in a minority. Consequently, the 

Committee on Rules has been unable to report rules on Bills 

approved by legislative committees and recommended by the 

President. The majority has been unable to work its will.!$ 

His appeal was broadly bipartisan, and the villains in the piece 
were, he was careful to point out, not the Republicans but the 
Southern Democrats. Moreover, he added, both organized labour and 
the veteran groups were outspoken in their opposition to repeal of 
the 21 day rule. 

Leo Allen, the ranking minority member of the Rules Committee, 
then stated the official Republican position: the 21 day rule must be 
repealed, if ‘creeping socialism’ were to be avoided. He then 
suggested that the budget had been balanced by the Republican 


fo] 


Eightieth Congress when he was Chairman of the Rules Committee 


12 Idem. Italics supplied. 
13 ‘Congressional Record’, vol. 96, Part 1, p. 706. 
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and could keep the ‘spending Bills’ from coming to a vote ; the 
adoption of the 21 day rule a year ago had brought with it a 
budgetary deficit again with an even larger deficit forecast for the 
next fiscal year. It was just as simple as that ; a vote for the Cox 
Resolution was a vote for economy. 

What was meant to appear to be the Administration’s ace card 
was played when Speaker Rayburn, who had relinquished the Chair 
to a Speaker pro tempore while Allen was talking, was yielded three 
minutes by Sabath, and took the somewhat unusual step of addressing 
the House. His appeal was directed to the members of his party, and 
particularly to those who, like him, came from the South : 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Allen] has laid 

down the issue; and I could think that I saw my friend, my 

dear friend from Georgia [Mr. Cox] wince when he laid it down : 

Whether or not the program of the successful party in the last 

campaign is going to be sabotaged. That is what he said in so 

many words. Who won the election in 1948, anyhow? ... 

There is a lot of talk here about civil rights being involved in 

this matter. As far as I am concerned, there is no element of 

the civil-rights program involved in the rules as they exist today 
and, as, in my opinion, they should exist.14 

After speeches by Reps. Fulton, Monroney, and Cox, debate was 
concluded by minority leader Martin, who reiterated that Republicans 
should vote for the resolution to forestall the threat of bankruptcy 
and socialism, and majority leader McCormack, who sought the 
co-operation of practically everybody except the Republican leader- 
ship and the incumbent opposition members of the Rules Committee. 
Sabath then moved the previous question, and the Cox Resolution was 
rejected by a vote of 183-236. Thus the matter was laid aside for 
another year. 

The alignment of major blocs on this vote, however, was 
significantly different from that on the Eberharter Rule a year 
previously. In the first place, the vote was much closer; a swing of 
only 27 votes from nay to yea would have changed the result. In 
the second place, the so-called ‘Solid South’ looked anything but 
solid on this vote: not a single Northern, Midwestern, or Western 
Democrat broke party ranks, and although 85 Democrats from 
Southern or Border States teamed up with the Republicans, 50 others 
stuck with the Administration. In fact, if the eight Southern and 


14 Ibid, p.708. Whether the Speaker’s intervention had any eff i 
. . . ct 
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Border states whose vote was split had been as ‘solid’ as Democrats 
from outside the South, the Cox Resolution would have passed. The 
Republicans split 98-64 on the vote ; obviously, the Cox Resolution 
would also have passed if the Democratic leadership had not attracted 
the support of 40% of the House Republicans. 

The best object lesson that we have demonstrating the inutility 
of the 21 day rule was provided by the attempt to bring up F.E.P.C. 
under it on the following Monday. It will be recalled that the 
Calendar Wednesday rule had its genesis in the 1910 revolt against 
the power of the Speaker, while the 21 day rule was a limitation on 
the powers of the Committee on Rules. This distinction was driven 
home forcibly in the case of the F.E.P.C. Bill, which was the first 
instance of a measure to which the Speaker was personally opposed 
coming up under the 21 day rule. The House Rules specify that the 
roll call of committees shall be alphabetical under the Calendar 
Wednesday procedure, but there was no such provision in the 21 day 
rule, which left the Speaker discretionary power to select among 
competing chairmen who-had filed discharge resolutions under the 
rule.15 In the event, Speaker Rayburn recognised not Lesinski but 
Peterson, Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, with Bills to 
admit Hawaii and Alaska to statehood.!6 Blocked by both the Rules 
Committee and the Speaker, the Administration had to fall back on 
the Calendar Wednesday procedure, and when after five weeks the 
turn of the Committee on Education and Labour came round, Lesinski 
was able to introduce the F.E.P.C. Bill, thus ending the six year long 
struggle to get such a Bill before the House.17 


REPEAL OF THE RULE 


The general effect of the November 1950 elections was to 
expand the scope of the effective control of the Republican-Southern 
Democratic coalition from a 2-1 majority on the Rules Committee to 
include a clear majority of the House membership. The Administration 
retained nominal control over both Houses of Congress, but it was 
obvious that the Fair Deal was as effectively pigeon-holed as it had 
been during the 80th Congress. Of course, domestic issues would in 


15 This omission was deliberate: the 21 day rule was a compromise between the 
Calendar Wednesday rule and the complete centralisation of power in the Rules 
Committee. It would, however, have been possible to include a provision for a fixed 
order or priority of committees in the 21 day rule, thus eliminating any discretionary 
power of recognition on the part of the Speaker. One half-hearted attempt in this 
direction was actually made — v. ‘The New York Times’, Feb. 13, 1950, p.10, col. 3. 
16 Peterson’s Bills had in fact been filed with the Rules Committee before Lesinski’s ; 
hence the Speaker’s choice, if arbitrary in substance and effect, clearly was not so in 
form. 

See Robert E. Lane, ‘Problems in American Government’ (New York ; Prentice 
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all probability have been displaced by the defence mobilization 
consequent to the outbreak of the Korean War no matter what the 
outcome of the election had been. 

Altogether, there were seventy-five personnel changes in the 
House in the new 82nd Congress: thirty-three of these involved 
inter-party transfers of seats, and forty-two concerned intra-party 
transfers. Inter-party changes resulted in a net loss of twenty-one 
votes in support of the Eberharter Rule,!8 and intra-party (inter-bloc) 
changes resulted in a loss of seven ; !9 so it is apparent that the direct 
effect of the November 1950 elections was to send to the 82nd 
Congress twenty-eight fewer supporters of the 21 day rule. Since a 
swing of only twenty-seven votes would have brought about the 
adoption of the Cox Resolution in January 1950, the handwriting was 
clearly legible on the wall as soon as the election returns were in. 

The last chapter in the life of the 21 day rule was written before 
the 82nd Congress was four hours old ; the events of January 3, 1951, 
were anti-climactical as well as inevitable. After the customary 
preliminaries had been disposed of, Mr. Sabath offered H. Res. 7, 
providing for the adoption of the rules of the 81st Congress. The 
ensuing debate 2 was but a pale reflection of the pyrotechnics of the 
previous year when not only was the issue in doubt but also the fate 
of the F.E.P.C. Bill was believed by many to hang in the balance. 
The President remained silent, and the Speaker did not descend from 
his rostrum. This show was obviously being put on for the benefit of 
the new Republican members, who clearly held the balance of power 
and interposed the only uncertain factor in the impending vote.?1 
The House refused to order the previous question by the decisive vote 
of 179-247, and Cox then offered his substitute, which was identical 
to the resolution bearing his name which the House had refused to 
accept on January 20, 1950. This was agreed to by a vote of 
243-180. H. Res. 7 as thus amended was then adopted, and the 
House reverted to the rules of procedure which had obtained during 
the 80th Congress. 

A shift of 32 votes from the coalition to the Administration 
would have defeated the Cox Resolution again. It is true that six 
more Southern Democrats supported the Cox Resolution in 1951 than 
in 1950, but it is clear that the Republicans, and not the Southern 
Democrats, were the decisive factor in the repeal of the 21 day rule. 
Twenty-seven of the thirty freshman Republicans who replaced 
18 D to R—27; «3; iis F 
19 LR wn aot Dts as ORS SNe hs nea Scskega Se melee 


20 ‘Congressional Record’, Vol. 97, Part 1, p. 10 ff. 
21 ‘The New York Times’, Jan. 4, 1951, p. 22, col. 1. 
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regular Democrats voted for the Cox Resolution, which was the first 
legislative issue facing them as members of the new Congress. 

The solid South ?_ It was again noteworthy that the Democratic 
Party was a homogeneous and integrated entity everywhere in the 
country except in the South: as in 1950, nineteen Southern 
Democrats 22 voted against the Cox Resolution, and not a single 
Democrat from a district outside the South and the border states 
voted in favour of it. 


CONCLUSION 


The similarity between the circumstances underlying the adoption 
of the Norris Resolution in 1910 and the Cox Resolution in 1951 is 
much more apparent than real. It is true that a Democratic-Liberal 
Republican axis that was victorious in opposition four decades ago 
was beaten to-day while in the majority — thus enjoying the tactical 
advantage of control of the Speakership and other House offices ;_ but 
the explanation for this seeming anomaly is to be found not in the 
machinery of House governance but in the deeper roots of our party 
system. 

Sectional schism within the Democratic Party had grown apace 
with the transfer of the centre of party balance to a dozen or so major 
metropolitan areas. To attract the votes of urban Democrats in the 
rest of the country, it had become necessary formally to espouse 
policies which few Southern Democrats could accept and remain in 
office, so one big difference between 1951 and 1910 was that there 
were now four, and not just three blocs to take into consideration. 
Both parties were now bifurcated, and the case history of the 21 day 
rule is in part an index to this bipartisan schizophrenia. 

When the Eberharter rule was adopted in 1949, successful 
minimization of intra-party disaffection, made possible by the 
honeymoon of the return of the Democrats to power in the House, 
in turn made the support of the Liberal Republicans welcome but 
unnecessary to the majority leadership, whose safe numerical plurality 
was more than adequate to push through a rules change destined to 
circumvent institutional arrangements which placed real power in 
the hands of the leaders of the combined intra-: and inter-party 
opposition. During the following year, the size of the insurgent blocs 
in both major parties grew to such an extent that the opposition was 
able to force consideration of the rules change but lacked the strength 
to reverse the decision; this was clearly an inter-bloc rather than 


This is for the 11 States of the South proper, and does not include the 
on vote sae honias states of Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Mexico and 
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an inter-party contest, and the coalition of regular Democrats and 
insurgent Republicans — the latter of whose votes were now critically 
needed to compensate for the accelerated growth of Southern 
Democratic ‘ bipartisanship — beat the coalition of regular Republicans 
and insurgent Democrats. An election intervened, and in 1951 the 
regular Republicans had increased by 50% and had become the largest 
bloc in the House. Under such circumstances, the adoption of the 
Cox Resolution and the repeal of the 21 day rule was a foregone 
conclusion. 

The two years to the day of experience which accumulated under 
the changed rules of the House demonstrated conclusively that the 
arguments of the proponents of the change, to the effect that majority 
rule in the House had at last been realised, were as wide of the mark 
as those of its opponents, that the Committee on Rules had been 
stripped of its authority to control the legislative programme. What 
had occurred was a decentralisation among the chairmen of the other 
standing committees of a limited but qualitatively significant power 
(the Speaker concurring) to bring to the floor of the House a few 
major Bills that would otherwise have been bottled up in the Rules 
Committee. In particular it permitted an Administration which, 
though given popular endorsement and at least nominal control of 
both chambers of Congress by the 1948 elections, faced a bipartisan 
opposition on the Rules Committee, to force the House to take a stand 
and go on the record on some contentious issues. Admittedly most of 
the Bills concerned were doomed to wither on the vine in the Senate, 
but no rule of the House can compensate for the inherent defects of 
bicameralism. 

Under our present party system, the conservatives of both parties 
control the Rules Committee no matter which party has the nominal 
power to organise the House. If a future election should bring to 
power a Democratic Administration which can control a working 
majority in the House, the 21, day rule may well be revived. If, 
however, the preceding analysis is correct and the real problem is not 
that of ‘ majority rule in the House’ but is rather that of maintaining 
control in the hands of the leaders of the majority party, the obvious 
solution lies in changing the rules of the party machinery, and not in 
changing the rules of the House. The Democrats gave half of their 
seats on the Rules Committee to their insurgent bloc, while the 
Republicans gave none. It is unrealistic to assume that the Democrats 
could have adopted the same policy as the Republicans and have 
excluded the Southern Democrats from representation ; the Democrats 
were, after all, the majority party and the Republicans were in 
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opposition, and the mechanics of our electoral system are such that 
seniority in the House tends to accrue to regular Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. A possible alternative, however, might be for 
both the Democratic caucus and the Republican conference to allocate 
their quotas of seats on the Rules Committee on a pro rata basis, 
and if this were done, there would be no necessity for such an escape 
mechanism as the 21 day rule : 


METHODS OF ALLOCATING SEATS ON THE RULES COMMITTEE 
DURING THE 8lstT CONGRESS 


MAJORITY MINORITY 
COALITION COALITION 
D LR TOTAL R SD TOTAL 
Membership of blocs 28 171 64 2385 98 85 183 
Actual allocation of seats on 
Rules Committee 4 0 4 4 4 8 
Proposal 1: no representa- 
tion for insurgents 8 0 8 4 0 4 
Proposal 2: pro rata repre- 
sentation for insurgents 6 1 7 3 2 5 


The acceptance of the latter proposal would have given the 
majority coalition control of the Rules Committee during the 81st 
Congress, but would not have done so during the 82nd Congress when 
the D-LR group were actually in the minority. The 21 day rule was 
no more than a substitute for fair representation of the interests of a 
majority of the members of the House on the Rules Coramittee. 
Government by faction is a poor substitute for party government, 
however, and it makes difficult both the identification and the 
organization of the majority interest. In such a political milieu, the 
21 day rule was a faltering step towards greater responsibility in an 
institutional situation fraught with irresponsibility. 


23 As revealed in the first vote on the Cox Resolution, H.Res.133 (Roll No. 9, Jan. 
20. 1950), ‘Congressional Record’, Vol. 96, Part 1, pp. 719-720. 


Review Article 


A Jesuit on Diamat 


by J. F. KAHN 


Marx: The philosophers have only interpreted the 
world in various ways ; the point is to change it. 


Engels: With Hegel, philosophy comes altogether to 
a close. ss 


Zhdanov: Marx and Engels have created a new 
philosophy... . 


Criticism oF the Soviet system in the USSR and her satellites is 
usually designed to refute the claim inherent in Bolshevism, that it 
constitutes an advance, a progress of mankind in every field. Though 
there are differences in the reasons for dislike of the Soviets — the 
economist will call them inefficient and destructive of individual 
initiative, the politician retrogressive because they disregard the 
important value of free discussion, the humanitarian accuses them of 
cruelty and disregard of the worth and dignity of the individual, the 
liberal detests their cold-eyed bureaucracy and suppression of the free 
play of human aspirations, the diplomat is exasperated by their 
manners — yet each of them would probably agree with A. J. P. 
Taylor that “all is made barren by the disease of despotism chronic 
in Russian history ’ and that ‘until the Russians discover the secret of 
political liberty they will be a great nuisance to the rest of us’. Since 
Stalin himself has declared that there is not a single tenet in Marxism 
which is not subject to change, even their ideology, dialectic 
materialism and historical materialism (in the USSR called DIAMAT 
and ISTMAT) seem to be nothing but the shibboleth of a despot 
whose conduct is governed solely by expediency and an iron 
determination to hold on to and expand his power. 

That this is a somewhat oversimplified conception of the Soviet 
system is the argument of Father Wetter’s book.!_ While he admits 
that Stalin like the Pope is infallible when he speaks ex cathedra, 
i.e. in matters of Marxist-Leninist ideology, it appears that it is after 
all the system of beliefs, the philosophy or theology of DIAMAT and 
ISTMAT, which remains the constant guide to everything that is done 


1 DER DIALEKTISCHE MATERIALISMUS. Seine Geschichte und sein System in 


der Sovjetunion, by Gusta : i 
1952, O47 pases, y Gustav A, Wetter, Thomas Morus Presse, Herder Verlag Wien, 
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in the USSR ; Stalin can change even DIAMAT, but not by despotic 
right of arbitrary decision — rather because he is the acknowledged 
leader of the Party and because the dialectic continually needs 
reinterpretation. It is not enough to say that Stalin is the ‘Red Tsar’ 
and to leave it at that. For the White Tsar did not have DIAMAT, 
only the conviction that by divine grace he was autocrat of all the 
Russians with a vague responsibility to God ; Stalin has an authority 
for his guidance which speaks to him with much greater volubility, in 
tomes of scripture by Marx, Engels and Lenin, and which he feels 
bound to increase with his own pen. His discretion is similar in kind 
to that, say, of St. Paul in applying Christ’s teaching, or of the 
Supreme Court justices in reinterpreting the American Constitution. 

If that is true then a knowledge of DIAMAT will throw new 
light on the entire life of the USSR. If we analyse and understand 
their philosophy and in addition keep abreast of ‘new developments’ 
we shall be able to follow their actions intelligently, to account for 
the seeming contradiction between their words and deeds, their 
“queer” behaviour in the international struggle. But Father Wetter 
concludes that students of Russian affairs frequently have little 
Russian and even less access to the writings of Soviet philosophers. 
Periodicals like Soviet Studies are valuable but need in order to be 
fully appreciated a comprehensive knowledge of the history, the 
organisation and the general ‘climate’ of Soviet philosophy. This 
prompted Father Wetter, who is Professor of Russian Philosophy at 
the papa] Oriental Institute in Rome, to publish in book form (in 
1948 in Italian and now in German) lectures on the philosophy of 
Russian Marxism and Soviet dialectic materialism delivered to the 
Institute soon after the war. The purpose of his book is — so he states 
—to make available enough documented material to allow for an 
intellectual dispute with Bolshevism. This is too modest. For Father 
Wetter has read, digested and analysed what appear to be the majority 
of philosophical books published in Russia during the last fifty years. 
He has further followed the frequent discussions of philosophical, 
biological, physical, literary, musical and other subjects by various 
learned institutes and by the CC of the CPSU. 

The vast bulk of the book is excused with the curious statement 
that a shorter treatment of DIAMAT may give the reader the wrong 
impression that there is something ‘ deep ’, profound behind the entire 
theory. It is possible that he is here referring to the attempts which 
have been made by intellectuals since the war, mainly in Italy and 


2 of. for example, the sincere and highminded efforts of ‘Esprit’ edited by the late 
Emmanuel Mounier. 
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France, to integrate the philosophy of the Soviets with western and 
sometimes even Catholic thought.2 If the Catholic Church has good 
reason to worry about an increased impact of Bolshevik thought on 
the cultural life of the western world; as Father Wetter states, the 
book is a subtle attempt to counteract such influence by trying to 
prove that what is valuable in DIAMAT is almost entirely * borrowed ’ 
from scholastic thought while the rest is childish, commonplace and 
philosophically unsound. But that does not mean that the book will 
not be of interest, will not teach the unprejudiced student of Russian 
affairs a great deal. Whatever his ultimate purpose may be, Father 
Wetter has given us an account of Russian philosophy which is well 
worth translating —in a somewhat abbreviated form —into English. 
One of the many American Institutes interested in Russian studies 
may well be recommended to undertake this task. 

Short of a translation we can give here only the general layout 
of the work and a few of the leading arguments. The book is divided 
into two main parts: the first, the history of dialectic materialism 
from Hegel to the present day in the USSR, includes a brilliant study 
(based on first-hand documentation) of the ‘climate’ in which the 
philosophers have to work; the second part, called “The system of 
DIAMAT in the Soviet Union’, is an analytical, point by point 
exposition and critique of DIAMAT. 

The historical part, for which Father Wetter claims no originality, 
is of very unequal merit. The account of Hegel’s dialectic is far too 
superficial to be of any value to the uninitiated, and may be based 
on lecture notes which had to be augmented by readings from the 
original. Feuerbach is quite a different matter, and Wetter here 
relies heavily on T. Masaryk and S. Bulgakov, both of whom came 
to the conclusion that hé who knows his Feuerbach has more 
understanding of Marxism than the most thorough student of Marx. 
Tt is well known that Plekhanov too overemphasised (at least for the 
orthodox Russian critic) the importance of Feuerbach, and Wetter, 
although he remains in the background, seems to agree with the 
importance of the ‘pious atheist’ for DIAMAT. In his account of 
Marx, Wetter depends almost exclusively on two studies: Auguste 
Cornu, L’homme et Tceuvre (Paris 1934), and Karl Lowith, von 
Hegel bis Nietzsche (latest ed. Stuttgart 1950). Marx is granted to 
have been a philosopher of some standing, but Engels ‘is on a much 
lower level philosophically than Marx” and more a populariser of 
the master’s ideas. Very unsatisfactory also is the treatment of 
revolutionary movements in Russia; for those students of Russian 
history who have read some of the books he mentions (Berdyaev, 
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Staehlin and Hare) Wetter’s account is superfluous, while for those 
who have not it is confusing. It is strange that Wetter does not 
mention Gitermann’s excellent work Geschichte Russlands 8 vol. But 
of course there just is no satisfactory history of philosophy in Russia 
which at the same time covers the revolutionary movements. Such a 
history is extremely difficult to write, for revolutionary movements are 
not solely philosophical (in our sense at least) yet have a philosophical 
or pseudo-philosophical basis. 

Much better is the chapter on the philosophical struggle of 
Russian Marxism with the Narodniki and between the different 
denominations of Marxism itself. It added much to the reviewer’s 
knowledge, because Wetter gives much more space to Narodniki 
philosophy and also to Struve and Plekhanov than do the usual 
accounts of intellectual struggle among the revolutionary movements. 
An interesting person seems to have been Bogdanov, a medical man 
who became a Bolshevik soon after 1903 and organised a Bolshevik 
propaganda school about 1909 on Capri together with Gorki and 
Lunacharsky, broke with the party and developed in his ‘ tectology’ 
a kind of Burnhamian interpretation of social power. Not private 
property, he taught, is important but who controls the ‘ organisation’. 
However Bogdanov, more optimistic than Burnham, believed that the 
worker could be trained to improve his organisational capacity and 
thus in the end socialism might be achieved (presumably with 
everybody managing everybody else). He was attacked by Lenin in 
his important philosophical work Materialism and Emvpirio-criticism. 
If there is one among the Marxian thinkers for whom Father Wetter 
displays almost unstinted admiration, it is Lenin. Apart from the book 
just mentioned his Philosophical Notebooks receive high praise for 
they show Father Wetter that Lenin had left crude materialism, 
returned to realism, seeing in Hegel's Logic the unsurpassed 
methodology of the dialectic and the real essence of Marxism. It 
appears that Lenin would have been a first-class scholastic philosopher 
but for the misfortune that he was born a Russian and had to waste 
most of his time thinking, writing and making revolution. 

After the revolution there was a period when most of the 
Bolsheviks were not dialectic but ‘ vulgar’ materialists. Even the old 
non-Marxist philosophers were only gradually dismissed and exiled. 
There were men who in the ’twenties wanted to throw the entire 
philosophy overboard, thinking they were following Engels’s precept. 
But this coarse materialism was defeated by Deborin, who in his turn 
had to give way to a trio of professors, Mitin, Judin and Ralsevitch, 
who managed to win Stalin’s support. That was in 1930, and the 
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chief criticism of Deborin was that he had failed to attack on 
two fronts (as Stalin had done in the political field), against the 
mechanicists (vulgar materialists) on the left and also against the 
menshevising idealists on the right (menshevising because they 
followed Plekhanov, idealists because Hegel’s logic was accepted 
uncritically). By decree of the CC of the AUCP(B) of 25 January 
1931 both mechanicism and Deborinism were condemned, and since 
then all contrasts in philosophical work inside the Soviet Union have 
been blotted out. The ‘struggle’ of philosophy is now merely to fight 
a war against the ideology of the bourgeoisie. Discussions still take 
place, but not to serve the search for truth, only to ‘unmask’ 
aberrations of authors from the course laid down by the classics of 
Marxism. Theory and practice must be closely related, therefore 
philosophy must keep in contact with ‘real life’ (hence the request 
that every philosopher should study also one ‘ positive’ science such 
as physics or biology), and with the political struggle of the Party. 
Philosophers go out of their way to say that the only creative 
philosopher is Stalin and that all the professors of philosophy are 
really nothing but the executives of Stalin’s thoughts. Mitin, who was 
the leading philosopher in the USSR during the ‘thirties, writes in a 
book entitled Dialectic Materialism (most books on philosophy in the 
Soviet Union bear that title) : 

The further development of the Marx-Lenin theory in all its 

parts, among them also the philosophy of Marxism, is linked with 

the name of Stalin. In the entire practical as well as the 
theoretical works of comrade Stalin there are contained the whole 
experience of the world struggle of the proletariat, the total 
riches of the content of Marx-Lenin theory. 
Despite his zeal, Mitin too had to suffer the ire of the guardian of 
DIAMAT. He was accused of being scholastic (Father Wetter could 
tell them that they all are), oldfashioned, abstract, and moreover of 
having used quotations from the detestable writings of Trotsky and 
Zinoviev. Mitin at once admitted that his work had lately departed 
from the philosophical front as given in the directions of the Party : 
he is still a leading philosopher to-day. 

The only philosopher who dares to say something new in the 
USSR to-day is Stalin himself. In his attack in 1950 on Marr’s 
linguistics, Stalin decided that language is not classbound, belongs 
neither to the superstructure nor to the basis, but is a creation of the 
entire society which is not affected by class struggle, and which 
does not develop in leaps. Quality changes were hitherto believed, 
according to DIAMAT, to take place in leaps. But Stalin now 
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says that only in antagonistic societies do changes always occur as 
explosions ; in the classless society changes in quality may occur 
gradually. All institutes, learned periodicals and so on called Stalin’s 
five articles in Pravda ‘ of world historical importance ’ and, according 
to Father Wetter, this time they are right. For Stalin changed in the 
course of these five letters important theses of Marxism-Leninism in 
DIAMAT and ISTMAT. 

To call Stalin, as the philosophers do, the greatest philosopher 
seems to be nothing but empty oriental adulation. In reality it is not 
quite so ridiculous — but let Father Wetter state the case : 

Stalin is negligible as a philosopher in the usual sense, but 

remarkable as an historical materialist and practical dialectician. 

He has moreover a remarkable capacity for philosophical 

distinctions. 

In Soviet Russia we witness the (to us) strange phenomenon that 
political and social and economic disputes are frequently steered into 
the higher spheres of philosophy, philosophical heterodoxy often being 
regarded as proof of political and social unreliability. Professional 
philosophers on the other hand fight not so much against the systems 
of their rival colleagues but rather for support of their own theoretical 
formulations by the political leaders and in the last resort by Stalin. 
And that again leads in the end to some final judgment by the 
Party or by the Leader himself. Then the game begins anew with 
‘interpretations’ of the new ‘revelation’. The struggle even on the 
philosophical ‘front’ is for a little power, e.g. for leadership in the 
Institute, the possibility of taking a defeated rival’s place, or for 
control of censorship in the leading philosophical periodicals, to 
exclude him from being published at all. Therefore there can be no 
question that philosophical work is not sincere, that all the professional 
philosopher can do is try to interpret correctly, i.e. in correct relation- 
ship to practice (party policy), the words of Stalin, Lenin, Engels 
and Marx (in that sequence). In doing this he will be safe from 
censure or worse only if he is also a clairvoyant. He dare not be 
silent. for he is expected to lead practice, to work out the correct 
solution for political problems. But when he does speak, and follows 
Stalin’s ‘wise words’ that ‘to understand Marxism-Leninism is to 
develop it further ’, he will in nine cases out of ten find that something 
has gone wrong, For though there is scripture in the USSR just as 
there is in the Catholic Church, to quote it is not enough. For — 
conveniently for the masters of Soviet Russia — almost anything may 
be proved from Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin : the question is, who 
does the choosing. 
3* 
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It is not surprising that against such a background Wetter 
comes to the conclusion that there is really very little value in the 
philosophical work done in the Soviet Union since 1931. However 
it is not his intention to confine himself to ridicule of the Soviet system 
and to invite shocked expressions of disgust from his readers. The 
task is much more serious. Despite the lack of a proper atmosphere 
for the philosopher, there exists a philosophy in the USSR which is 
by no means so easily brushed aside as the quality of the poor 
professors of philosophy might lead one to expect. And if there is 
quality in DIAMAT, the merit goes, so it appears, to Hegel, Kant, 
Feuerbach, Marx, Lenin and further back—why deny it? —to 
scholastic thought and St. Thomas Aquinas. For 267 pages Father 
Wetter, in his ‘systematic’ part, dissects DIAMAT patiently and 
laboriously ; he analyses carefully, he tries to apply only strictly 
immanent critique, and finds that this leads him frequently to a 
scholastic critique, because the forma mentis, the pattern or structure 
of mind and thought in Soviet philosophy, is similar to Thomism. 
But this similarity does not go very deep. For although one might 
argue — as Father Wetter does in one place — that both DIAMAT and 
Thomism want to be commonsense philosophies, the very notion of 
“common sense’ is so different in both systems that any structural 
similarity is almost negligible when we look at the basis. In Thomism 
it is (as in all Christian thought) a personal Creator — God, who 
despite the fact that He is identical with perfect or eternal reason, 
must remain outside human rational comprehension. In Soviet 
philosophy Nature or Matter (the basis) becomes conscious only 
through human reason. It is not surprising that for a Thomist like 
Father Wetter any kind of materialism is vulgar, childish or illogical. 
The Soviets with their dogmatic immanent optimism (the world 
although objective is knowable), their ‘religion’ without creation or 
eschatology, their pride that man in general and Soviet man in 
particular is nature’s highest, noblest ‘freak’, amuse and anger the 
Father, and if he did not at the end bring in a mystical explanation 
he could not possibly attempt an understanding at all. There is no 
personal God, no first mover, no personality outside the automaton 
nature — and therefore the human personality also had to be integrated 
into the automaton society, which is a part of nature. But here of 
course the incongruity arises. How far can such a philosophy, 
such an anonymous religion, go in the recognition of the human 
personality ? It appears that the Soviets have gone verv far indeed. 
Lenin embalmed in his mausoleum, with pilgrims filing past his coffin, 
Stalin addressed in speech and print as only oriental God-Kings were 
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addressed, seem to be pretty near the creative personality which is 
denied existence in the universe. The way out so far has been to 
recognise personality only in so far as it .is integrated with the 
automaton movement, in so far as it does the job of society, of 
collective man. Could there perhaps be a God who is integrated with 
nature, plays actively conscious nature? And would such a God 
not be fairly close to the scholastic concept of God as eternal law, 
as perfect reason P 

The answer is, clearly enough, No, but it is No because when 
you turn Hegel upside down, when you replace his IDEA becoming 
conscious of itself by Nature becoming conscious of itself the result 
is nonsense. But Father Wetter prefers not to come to these 
conclusions ; he leaves philosophy and returns, as we shall see, to a 
mystic symbolism. It is impossible within the frame of a review to 
follow his argumentation throughout, but he gives a brief summary 
of the critique in his ‘final word’ % and I have tried to set out the 
essential points of this resumé. 


1. DIAMAT Is THE UNCONSCIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF THE NON-RELIGIOUS 
CITIZEN 


The philosophy of DIAMAT is not only the Weltanschauung of 
the communist world movement but also the attitude of the average 
citizen to-day as far as he is no longer Christian — this independent of 
his political alignment or his social affiliations, which may make him a 
bitter enemy of communism. The theses contained in DIAMAT, that 
there is nothing apart from Matter and that the entire world somehow 
has become as it is automatically (by itself) correspond to the views 
of probably the vast majority of adult human beings to-day. The 
power of penetration of communist ideologies at present may to a large 
extent go back to this fact. 

2. THE NATURE OF DIAMAT 

DIAMAT as an integral system is technically and scientifically 
primitive for the following reasons: it is very ignorant of other 
philosophical systems, and unable to examine them objectively, 
without narrow prejudice; it is incapable of learning from the 
experience of mankind because its fundamental attitude is not 
philosophical at all but pseudo-theological and thus it only interprets 
an unshakeable and authoritative ‘revelation’. It is an eclectic 
mixture of contrasting and often opposed philosophical positions, 
partly commonplace, partly thoroughly correct (i.e. scholastic), but 
in large part unable to stand up to a real philosophical scrutiny. 
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Of course people not trained in philosophy will not see that its 
different teachings are incompatible, that views in one part of the 
system clash most violently with views in another part. 


8, ITS MERITS 


DIAMAT contains quite a number of valid elements which 
establish its advance compared with vulgar materialism. These 
include: its struggle to justify the independent existence of a 
philosophy against the repeated attempts (e.g. by the Positivists) to 
brush it aside as superfluous ; the step by step return to the different 
philosophical disciplines (e.g. philosophy of nature, psychology) which 
had originally been banned by Engels from the sphere of philosophy ; 
its realistic attitude, which goes so far that * materialism ’ often seems 
to mean nothing but gnoseological realism. The most essential merit of 
DIAMAT however is its concept of movement, meaning not change 
of place but change in the Aristotelian sense of “ development toward 
an end’. Connected with this is the fundamental thesis of qualitative 
differences in the process of evolution (although these are conceived 
as a result of preliminary quantitative changes). This permits 
DIAMAT to conceive of a qualitative, i.e. essential, difference between 
spheres of reality. Life is not simply reducible to physico-chemical 
laws, nor human consciousness to animalic psyche. Linked with this 
is another merit of DIAMAT and that is the theory of knowledge. 
It leaves behind sensualism, recognises a qualitative difference 
between sensual and logical grades of development and shows a 
correct(!) attitude to the nature of ‘concept’ and its formation on 
the way to abstraction. All these positive moments in the content of 
DIAMAT are related to one of its main parts, the dialectic. Dialectic 
brings creative force, vitality, purposefulness, even spiritual activity 
into reality. 


4. ITS DEFECTS 


The reality which works itself to ever higher, finally even 
spiritual, forms of Being is regarded (on grounds which are not 
rational, perhaps only psychological) as Matter. That means, as 
Berdyaev has pointed out, either to give to the word ‘ matter’ a quite 
unique meaning, ascribing to it not only mental but almost divine 
attributes, or to accept a contradiction which permeates the entire 
system. This fundamental contradiction renders largely valueless the 
positive sicucture of the dialectic. For the world, conceived as 
existing independently of the subject, is without any justification 
limited by DIAMAT to the world which affects our sense organs : 
realism becomes materialism after all. The recognition of qualitative 
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differences in the process of development loses its value because 
DIAMAT is forced (on account of the unjustified denial of outer- 
worldly and superworldly Being) to explain the higher orders of 
existence naturalistically, as evolved from the lower; that is only 
possible if the teleological principle, always defended by DIAMAT 
in other contexts, is violated. In dealing with the categories of 
Essence and Appearance (Wesen and Erscheinung) DIAMAT is 
forced to dissolve the Essence into the sum of relations between the 
Appearances, and an Essence which remains static in the stream of 
change, in the sense of a principle of Being, is denied. Thus DIAMAT 
loses any basis for dealing with the category of Law; the law of 
which it speaks is no longer a connection between things, deriving 
from the nature of things, but merely a relatively stable manner of 
behaviour of things, occurring as it were ‘ accidentally ’ in a multitude 
of cases. This defective, positivist, formulation of the category of 
Essence further destroys the ‘concept’ theory, despite the correct 
grasp of abstraction. 


5. IS THE INNER CONTRADICTION A BLESSING P 


Thus it is that DIAMAT not only announces contradiction to be 
the essential element in the development of reality but is itself a single 
enormous contradiction. And by a further paradox, Father Wetter, 
though disputing the Soviet teaching that contradictions inherent in 
the material world act as springs in the development of reality, 
nevertheless imagines that the contradiction inherent in DIAMAT 
may become a spring in the realm of thought. For DIAMAT, by 
superseding vulgar materialism, by rejecting its seemingly clear 
answers and its superficial solutions, once more allows access (in 
principle though not — yet—in fact) to the depths of the universe. 
Despite its struggle against every kind of mystique it has reintroduced, 
through its doctrine of contradictions, a feeling for the paradoxical, 
the secretive in the world, and has thus prepared the soil for the 
sprouting of genuine philosophical curiosity. And this must lead to 
a real renaissance of philosophy in Russia as soon as the outer 
conditions, especially freedom of thought and of philosophical activity, 
are present ; to this awakening, if it comes, DIAMAT (thanks largely 
to Lenin) will be able to contribute a few sound principles — a healthy 
realism, and intellectualism, both of which have to be liberated only 
from materialist and positivist impediments. 


6. 1s DIAMAT’S SUCCESS IN RUSSIA DUE TO ITS MYSTIQUE P 


Lenin, by reviving the old Russian revolutionary tradition, gave 
Russian Marxism a specific tone which distinguishes it from Social 
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Democracy of the West European type. Father Wetter thinks he has 
noticed something similar in philosophy — that where Lenin’s influence 
is strong we see points of contact between DIAMAT and Russian 
non-Marxian philosophy, the religious slavophilism of Ivan Kireevsky 
and Aleksey Khomyakov. The relation becomes clear when we 
remember that the dialectic in DIAMAT was taken from Hegel, and 
despite the ‘ inversion ’ of Hegel it still gives DIAMAT certain mystical 
traits. Hegel generally found his most enthusiastic disciples, even if 
they turned against him later, in Russia (e.g. Herzen, Belinsky, 
Bakunin, the slavophils). Perhaps, suggests Father Wetter, it is the 
‘dose of mysticism in the dialectic which helped Marxism to win such 
success in Russia. The unity of theory and practice links Marxism 
not only with anti-idealistic and anti-intellectualistic reactions from 
Hegel (e.g. existentialism), but also with the slavophils and their 
celnoe znanie, ‘totality of knowledge’. For Kireevsky and Khomakov 
knowledge is not purely theoretical but has existential meaning, it is 
a contact between the one who knows and the substantial personal 
truth, and finds its ultimate perfection not in the fact of knowledge 
of the individual but in the process of knowledge of the total organism 
of the Church, comprising all mankind, in which the individual is 
only subject, only member and moment. Again, both Lenin and 
Russian religious thought inherit from Hegel the typically romantic 
vision of an ultimate connection and a mutual bond of unity 
transcending the variety of actuality. What Lenin liked in Hegel was 
‘the wonderful idea of a “living” connection of everything with 
everything’, an idea dating back to Platonic, and still more 
Neo-Platonic, mysticism. 
7. DIAMAT As THE RELIGION OF ANTICHRIST 

On page 578 the philosophical analysis and critique comes to an 
end and for a mere 16 pages the soldier of the Church speaks, first 
to every reader and then to fellow-Catholics only. It may be doubted 
whether the imprimatur would have been granted to Father Wetter’s 
work without these final explanations of his attitude, but it marks a 
difference between the monolithic State and the Catholic Church that 
a member of the latter organisation is not accused of betraying his 
Church when he admires certain qualities in an enemy, as long as he 
shows his colours in the end. Communism is an evil thing, the Pope 
has said, and Catholics must have no dealings with it. But those in 
authority know that many Catholics, and of course most non-Catholics 
would not heed this command without having convinced themselves 
that DIAMAT is a creed unacceptable to a Christian. Curiosity too 
may bring many, like Father Wetter himself, to see what is at the 
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bottom of the Communist world-view. And moreover it is the tradition 
of that venerable institution, the Church of Rome, to refute its enemies 
in learned dispute, a tradition which has rarely been abandoned even 
when the Church was able to quell heresy merely by commanding 
the sword of temporal power. One of the reasons for the resilience 
of the Church as a powerful organisation has been its ultimate (though 
sometimes belated) adaptability to changing conditions. Father 
Wetter himself draws attention to the fact when he confronts the 
‘calm and confident tone’ in which the Pope accepts certain changes 
in the theory of physics with the hysterical, ill-tempered reaction of 
Soviet leaders when Western science seems to threaten some of the 
doctrines of DIAMAT. The reason is of course that an organisation 
based on divine revelation and the acceptance of supernatural 
authority need not fear any change in the world of material beliefs, 
though this has not always been, and is not yet fully, understood by 
the leaders of the Church itself. As long as the existence of God has 
not been disproved there is no reason why the Church — any church 
—should abdicate. And God can only be disproved when man 
himself has become God, and that — all advances in modern science 
notwithstanding —is not likely to happen. Even the apostles of 
DIAMAT do not claim that man will ever be God — if Father Wetter’s 
thesis seems to be that this is the essence of Bolshevism, the militant 
Catholic is carried beyond the conclusions he has formed as an 
analytical scholar — but rather that there is no God (Engels would 
have said : no eternal truth). But Father Wetter argues that DIAMAT 
in its present form can maintain its materialist attitude only through 
stubbornness, that it would have to admit a spiritual Being, who 
directs or moves the Universe, but for the fact that it is the faith of 
the Antichrist. It is not surprising that Father Wetter had to go 
beyond a strictly philosophical critique of DIAMAT ; rather, it is 
astonishing that he was able to devote the bulk of his work to such a 
detached and cool analysis. But it is here perhaps that his very able 
work suffers from his double attitude of philosopher, whose sole 
purpose is as he would say ‘the free play of curiosity ’, and militant 
soldier of the Church, who has to demolish the enemy, to pronounce 
the anathema, and in the last few pages (meant for fellow-Catholics) 
to convey the symbolic vision of the final downfall of the Antichrist 
after the reunification of Christianity under the vicar of Christ. For 
while Professor Wetter the scholar recognises DIAMAT, at least in 
its dialectic part, as a real philosophy, full of creativeness, zest, vitality, 
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and even spiritual activity, Father Wetter the Catholic can see, 
expressed in that entire system of pseudo-theology, only the satanic 
arrogance to BE Gop. 

Here of course Bolshevik and unbeliever are lumped together, 
and, remembering the earlier point that DIAMAT is the unconscious 
creed of the non-religious citizen, we may construct Father Wetter’s 
last unspoken argument: ‘they preach it, and you—although you 
think you hate Communism — you believe it!’ There is,.so he would 
seem to conclude, only one alternative: if you do not want to 
become a disciple of Communism, accept the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. This of course is no longer philosophical critique but an 
appeal from the department de propaganda fidei. Here too is implied 
the official answer to Paul Blanshard (whether Father Wetter has 
read him or not); Blanshard argues that it is wrong to accept 
Catholicism as an ally in the struggle against Communism, for that 
would mean to defeat one totalitarian regime only to fall victim to 
another. Father Wetter answers, in effect: the Church cannot be 
regarded as an ally against Communism, rather it is the only body 
which can and will defeat Communism. 

CONCLUSION 

The book is important, first because it shows unmistakably the 
significance of Soviet philosophy in relation to political practice ; 
secondly because for the first time (to my or Father Wetter’s 
knowledge) a responsible Catholic scholar admits the close 
relationship, ‘the many points of contact’, between DIAMAT and 
Catholic philosophy ; and, last but not least, it forecasts the way in 
which the Church will conduct its struggle against Communism. 
For the Church the economic factor, the social conditions are but the 
superstructure : the ‘basis’ is the philosophy, and it is on this basis 
that the struggle must be fought. Political, economic, humanitarian, 
liberal arguments alone will not prevail against a belief which is based 
on a philosophy, even if the entire system is negative. The Church 
would agree with Crossman when he says that even the devil can 
move mountains, and add that only God, or the appointed vicar of 
God with the help of the revealed word and right reason, can put 
them back where they belong. 


A Study by the Survey Research Centre 


The 1952 Presidential Election 
by WARREN E. MILLER 


Note — The Survey Research Centre of the University 
of Michigan is one of the leading American centres for 
the scientific study, by the survey or sample interview 
method, of political, economic and administrative 
behaviour — indeed of social behaviour generally. Less 
publicised than the ‘Gallup’ and ‘ Fortune’ polls, the 
scholarly work of such academic centres repays study. 
These notes kindly supplied by Mr. Miller are published 
to indicate some of the methodological problems tackled 
in empirical political studies of this kind.— Ep. 


OnE oF the frequent causes for astonishment in last year’s campaign 
for the American presidency was the bitter acrimony which at times 
threatened to engulf all of the participants. Even before the 
Democratic convention in Chicago had disposed of its closing items 
of business, the political pundits of both major persuasions were 
extolling the merits of the major candidates. They were prophesying 
that, above all, we would see two “high level’ campaigns conducted 
without the pettiness and rancour which frequently characterize 
professional politicians and which have brought ‘politics’ into such 
low esteem among the American people. Of course, as it turned out, 
more than a few of the precepts which traditionally govern the 
conduct of modern American presidential campaigns were either 
revised or ignored in the heated struggle of the ensuing months. 

This unexpected disregard for the mythical political Marquis of 
Queensbury was, perhaps, both partial cause and partial effect of the 
fact that the rules by which the American voters could and would 
govern the use of their individual votes had become things of mystery. 
The pattern of voting behaviour established during twenty years of 
Democratic party domination, a pattern which more than any single 
factor had brought Truman his astonishing victory four years before, 
was obscured by the rise of several new, untested and therefore more 
or less imponderable political factors. 

The new elements contributing to the confusion and uncertainty 
appeared at many points of the campaign. The Republican candidate 
was a universally popular military hero whose name and smile had 
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become known to Americans, as to the world, over a ten year period 
of international prominence. (Were the crowds which greeted him 
cheering Eisenhower the General, or Ike the candidate?) The 
Democratic candidate was completely unknown to all but a minute 
handful of the electorate. (Was the Democratic label going to be 
enough to overcome Stevenson’s personal disadvantage in being a 
political unknown?) Adlai Stevenson, nominated without benefit 
of pre-convention campaigning or primary victories, brought to the 
contest an admirable record as a public servant well versed in the 
skills of civil government. (Could campaign speeches convince the 
people of the depth and breadth of his abilities and experience, or 
would he be dismissed as a ‘ puppet of the big city machine bosses ’ ? ) 
Dwight Eisenhower was a professional soldier with a brilliant record 
of military leadership who, however, could offer only limited evidence 
of familiarity with non-military administrative tasks. (Would the 
crisis appeal of a man adept in war, both cold and hot, overcome the 
American preference for civil rather than military leadership ? ) 
The Democratic-party had been severely shaken by exposures of petty 
graft and corruption among the hirelings of its national leaders ; but 
Stevenson entered the contest as a man who had successfully exposed 
and eliminated petty graft and corruption from the Republican- 
dominated government of Illinois. (Was corruption a real issue, or 
would. the voters cite Republican corruption and refuse to assign a 
partisan label to ‘that mess in Washington’? ) The Democratic 
party was revered, and not alone by party orators, as the party of the 
worker, the party of the common man; but the Democratic party 
was the party held responsible for five years of cold-war insecurity 
climaxed by two years of agonising, frustrating bloodshed in Korea. 
In many respects it was a matter of balance and counter-balance. 
Each fancied advantage accruing to one party was potentially offset 
by a different advantage which could redound to the credit of the 
other party. But the prime source of uncertainty about the outcome 
of the election lay not so much in the sheer number or variety of 
factors involved in the election as in the fact that these were, in many 
instances, political ingredients not present in generous quantities in 
the political stews of earlier election years, Would they destroy what 
had come to be traditional voting patterns, or would the basic flavour 
of American politics continue to be provided by issues of domestic 

policy and by traditional party allegiances ? 
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Eisenhower had won a conclusive victory while Governor Stevenson 
was being given a popular vote exceeded only once before in American 
history ; the Republican party had captured both houses of congress, 
but with margins so slim as to suggest the results of an off-year 
election rather than the by-product of a decisive presidential triumph ; 
the “solid South’ was broken without the aid of 1928's parochial 
prejudice against Catholicism and against the legal sale of alcoholic 
beverages. The task of relating factors singled out in pre-election 
prognostications to the many “significant results’ of the election has 
been pursued from the early morning hours of November 5, and will 
undoubtedly continue to absorb much of the time and interest of the 
politically involved. One of the many focal points for a systematic 
examination of these and other elements of the 1952 election may be 
provided by a study now in progress at the Survey Research Centre, 
University of Michigan. 


THE SURVEY RESEARCH CENTRE STUDY 


The basic operations involved in the conduct of the Survey 
Research Centre study consisted of having professional interviewers 
(recruited and trained by the SRC Field Staff), using questionnaires 
specially prepared by the study staff members, interview a scien- 
tifically selected sample of the adult American population. Careful 
control over the sampling procedure for selecting the people to be 
interviewed gave every citizen of voting age (other than those who 
lived in institutions) an equal chance of having his attitudes and 
behaviour become a part of the study’s data. The field work was 
conducted in two stages; interviews were taken before the election, 
and then the same people were reinterviewed shortly after the election. 
Subsequently, the responses to each question in the questionnaire 
were systematically reduced to manipulable data through a coding 
or content analysis procedure. The responses to the questions thus 
became data which could be represented numerically and which 
were transferred to Hollerith punch cards (IBM cards). The data 
are now being subjected to manipulation and interpretation in the 
analysis phase of the study. 


The subsequent portions of this article will deal with two maior 
aspects of the study. Among the myriad items which might be 
discussed in a description of the study, there are some, perhaps. which 
serve better than others to suggest potentialities and limitations of the 
survey research method in general and the Survey Research Centre 
study of the 1952 elections in particular. One crucial research area 
which will be touched on involves the problems related to the methods 
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of collecting data. Included here is the sampling procedure by which 
the people who are to be the discrete sources of data for the study 
are located. Functionally related to sampling are other problems 
encountered in getting valid and reliable reports on both attitudes and 
actions of the respondents who are interviewed. It may be noted in 
passing, however, that whereas many aspects of sampling may be 
only indirectly related to the content of a particular study, a major 
part of the task of insuring valid responses to particular questions 
shifts greatly as the subject matter under investigation changes from 
study to study. Consequently, major decisions involving the design 
of the sample may be described without presuming an intimate 
knowledge of the content of the study; but consideration of some 
of the other problems would be quite meaningless when separated 
from the specific content. 

A larger part of the ensuing discussion will focus on the parent 
problem. of establishing a meaningful framework for the study —a 
study design which will produce the most rewarding results, both in 
terms of recompense for time and money expended and in terms of 
new knowledge acquired. When, as in this study, opportunity is 
afforded for the first time for collecting data on a new approach to 
old problems, there is a great temptation to ask questions about all 
manner of ‘interesting’ topics. At least one key to profitable research 
would seem to be the ability to place insight, inspiration and interest 
in the context of a systematically thought-out theoretical structure. 
A lack of flexibility in the design of a study may result in arbitrarily 
eliminating fields of investigation which are suggested by speculation 
but which are unconfirmed by any past accretion of data. On the 
other hand, lack of foresight in selecting and organizing topics for 
investigation may produce a study with a score of promising or 
tantalizing findings, none of which is related either to any other finding 
or to other relevant knowledge. Where the first approach may result 
in systematic but sterile research, the latter can often produce an 
unmanageable hodgepodge which obscures the potentially most 
significant findings of the investigation. 

Even without subjecting this study to an unkindly rigorous 
scrutiny, it is apparent that some topics about which questions were 
asked are but tenuously related to the main body of theory on which 
the bulk of the study rests. This may mean, depending upon what 
the data ultimately show, either that these unintegrated items prove 
to be a form of insurance in that they provide suggestive findings 
where other ‘more integrated’ questions fail to produce expected 
relationships, or, at the other extreme, that some added completeness 
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of data from ‘integrated’ questions was sacrificed for non-productive, 
disparate items of data. A specific example of this may be found in 
a question which called for an expression of opinion about the 
vice-presidential candidates. The question is only tangentially 
related to the major core of the study design, and it was included 
largely in an attempt to provide at least a crude measure of the 
political usefulness of the vice-presidential candidates to their 
respective parties’ campaigns. The candidates for vice-president are 
selected, at least in part, on the basis of ‘ balancing’ each ticket by 
giving top-level representation to a geographical region other than 
that claimed by or claiming the presidential candidate, or by 
complementing the wisdom and stability of an older presidential 
candidate with the ‘new ideas’ and enthusiasm of a young candidate 
for the vice-presidency, or for some other real or fancied political 
advantage. Prior to this study there had been few opportunities to 
put one of these decisions of practical politics to a controlled, 
systematic test. 


Unfortunately for the main purpose behind the inclusion of this 
question in the study, the disclosure during the campaign (and 
after the interviewing for the study had been started) that private 
contributions had been used to defray Senator Nixon’s personal 
political expenses made the Senator’s candidacy distinctly unique and 
atypical. Certainly no such development as the exposure itself, nor 
the Senator’s dramatic, televised defence, had been envisaged by the 
authors of the question. Nevertheless, the data from the study should 
now give some indication of the role which the Nixon incident played, 
if any, in the final outcome of the election. This can be considered 
an unexpected dividend which should add to the general interest of 
the study; but the data from the question on vice-presidential 
candidates are now even further outside the central theoretical 
interests of the study than they would have been without the Nixon 
incident. The question might have provided additional information 
concerning one factor, candidate preference, which was integrally 
related to the study design. However, the situation in which Mr. 
Nixon gained his greatest prominence during the campaign was 
distinctly unique. Traditionally the campaigns of the American 
vice-presidential candidates are rather subdued, clearly subordinate 
to the major efforts of the presidential candidates. A repetition of the 
orthodox pattern was anticipated when the question was constructed. 
Consequently, the aspects of candidate preference evoked by the 
Nixon incident are so different in content and frequency of occurrence 
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from those aspects anticipated in the study design as to raise grave 
questions about using those data in the over-all analysis of candidate 
preference. 

This incident also illustrates one of the ever-present hazards of 
large scale research involving the study of highly topical or fluid 
problems. Once the design of the study has been set, and particularly 
once interviewing has started, it is most difficult if not impossible 
to alter the study to accommodate the sudden occurrence of an 
unforeseen major event which relates to the study. If the event is 
discrete enough, one or two questions may be altered or a series of 
questions may be added to the questionnaire for the respondents still 
to be interviewed. But even this doctoring process cannot overcome 
the fact that those respondents who were interviewed before the 
event were reacting to a different situation from the remainder who 
will be interviewed after the event. If the event ramifies, as did the 
Nixon incident, an entire chain of events may occur and seriously 
alter at least the psychological surroundings in which the interviews 
will be taken. The problem is accentuated if the institutional structure 
set up for the conduct of the study cannot adjust rapidly to new 
situations, or if a deadline, such as the fixed date of the election, 
precludes temporarily halting operations until adjustments are made 
to compensate for the troublesome intrusion. 

THE SAMPLE 

As soon as it was clear that the study would concentrate on 
the national population, and not on special or unique segments of 
the population, the basic design for the sample was established. 
The people to be interviewed were to be a sample of -the non- 
institutionalized citizens of voting age residing in the United States. 
Following standard Survey Research Centre sampling procedures, 
some five or ten per cent. of the actual total population of the United 
States was deliberately excluded from the population to be studied 
inasmuch as inhabitants of institutions such as military camps, logging 
camps, rooming houses, prisons, hospitals and hotels were not given 
a chance to appear in the sample. Elimination of non-citizens from 
the sample probably cut out an additional one per cent. of the adult 
population. With the exception of the non-citizens, the elimination 
of these population segments from a national sample of adults is 
standard procedure in SRC studies because unless there is some very 
particular reason for sampling these segments of the population. the 
expense of locating and identifying potential respondents in these 
classifications exceeds the advantages to be gained by thus broadening 
the definition of the population which is to be studied. 
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The sample, as finally drawn, accomplishes two purposes. It 
provides some 1,750 interviews for the national sample. It also 
provides an additional 250 interviews for that region of the United 
States, the Far West, which has the smallest population of any of the 
four major politico-geographical regions (including the Far West, 
South, Mid-west and North East). The addition of the 250 interviews 
in the Far West (bringing the total expected interviews up to 2,000) 
produces sub-samples of from 450 to 600 people in each of the 
regions and makes it possible to focus a portion of the analysis on a 
study of intraregional relationships and inter-regional comparisons. 

The sampling method used is one which, in successive stages, 
makes a controlled random selection of counties, geographically 
defined segments of counties, clusters of dwelling units, dwelling units, 
and, finally, individuals within selected dwelling units. The entire 
operation of drawing a particular sample is controlled by the SRC 
sampling section and carried out with the co-operation of the SRC 
field staff. It results in the selection of respondents on a probability 
or chance basis which gives each person in our defined population 
a known chance of being interviewed. The method rather completely 
removes the possibility of introducing whatever bias might result from 
allowing the individual interviewer to have any part in selecting his 
or her respondents. 


The use of this sampling method means that the accuracy of 
findings can be stated quite precisely in terms of the probability of 
the findings being a fortuitous result of selecting an unrepresentative 
sample of the population. That is, the method allows us to say that 
in a given case the chances are, say, 95 out of 100 that if a completely 
new sample were drawn, the percentage of people exhibiting any 
particular characteristic would not vary by more than three per cent., 
or five per cent., or ten per cent. (depending upon the number of 
people in the sample population, the extremity of the originally 
obtained percentage and other factors) from the percentage obtained 
in the original sample. This, of course, tells us nothing about the 
reliability of a particular question, nor the validity of the data distilled 
from any question. It does, however, provide a definite base line 
which enables us to say that, given well constructed questions and 
well conducted interviews, our data could be reproduced with no 
more variation than that allowed for in the probability statement. 

The restrictions which this method places on interviewers mean, 
however, that the interviewing is a costly and time consuming 
operation. If a respondent is not available for an interview when the 
interviewer calls at his dwelling unit, the interviewer must call back 
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until the respondent can be reached and interviewed ; sampling 
requirements cannot be satisfied by picking a different person to 
replace a hard-to-locate or a hard-to-interview respondent. Since no 
substitutions are allowed, even in cases where selected respondents 
are ill, out of town, or reluctant about being interviewed, strenuous 
efforts must be made to avoid a large proportion of non-interviews 
which could destroy the validity of the calculations concerning sample 
accuracy. 


THE STUDY DESIGN 


The topics which were chosen for investigation in the study do 
not, of course, pretend to include all of the possible or known relevant 
factors. The major guide to the inclusion or exclusion of a given 
objective was provided, as suggested above, by the theoretical model 
which was used for the study design. Once the theoretical lines of 
the study were established, it was possible to select for investigation 
those items which were needed to meet theoretical requirements. 


There were, however, two limiting factors which served to further 
delimit the study content. Some areas of investigation were not 
included because a national survey is not an efficient instrument for 
their study. This would be true, for example, of a study of the 
varying effects of different types of local party organization or of 
different types of local campaign efforts. The number of interviews 
taken even in such populous states as New York and Pennsylvania 
(with the total sample for the nation limited to 1750) would be too 
small to allow a comparative study of the party organizations or 
campaigns in the two states. Still other areas of investigation were 
eliminated, or touched on but very lightly, because an adequate 
treatment of them would involve a disproportionately large investment 
in interviewing time and could therefore only be included at the 
expense of excluding two or three other areas deemed to be equally 
important but known to require fewer questions for relatively thorough 
exploration. Studies of information media provide an outstanding 
example of this category, as do studies of social participation which 
focus on the formal and informal group memberships of respondents. 


The topics for investigation were, therefore, selected largely on 
the basis of their ability to meet three criteria: (1) Is a national 
survey an efficient instrument for investigating the given area? (2) 
Is the area of such a nature as to make it feasible to include it in a 
questionnaire which must also provide data about a large number of 
other areas? (3) Is knowledge about the area needed to fill out the 
basic theoretical model ?. The second and third criteria for choosing 
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among potential topics of investigation became particularly important 
in view of the necessity for limiting the total length of the interview 
to something in the neighbourhood of an hour and a quarter to an 
hour and a half. As the interviewing time exceeds this limit, rapport 
between the interviewer and the respondent becomes more and more 
difficult to maintain (which may make it most difficult to obtain a 
reinterview with this respondent if, as in this study, a reinterview is 
needed at a later date). Even more importantly, the quality of the 
data suffers. SRC studies seem to have demonstrated that while 
responses to questions placed early in an interview may contain a 
wealth of colour and detail, responses to equally well-framed questions 
which are asked an hour later in the interview are apt to be short, 
provide much less information, and may even be quite inaccurate and 
invalid. The latter eventuality occurs when the interview loses interest 
for the respondent or tires the respondent and impels him to give 
answers, any answers, merely to satisfy the interviewer and bring 
the interview to a close. With the time limit of about an hour 
and a quarter set at the point of diminishing returns in the length 
of the interview, competition among questions for a place in the 
questionnaire becomes most keen. 

While there is a virtually unlimited number -of dimensions 
describing participation in politics, only some of the more obvious 
and tested dimensions were selected for use in the study. The two 
major foci of interest in the analysis plan are amount of political 
participation and direction of participation. Although the scales or 
indices of amount of participation have not yet been developed, it 
may be expected that they will give varying attention to such 
phenomena as (1) voting registration (for those people for whom 
registration requires exercising individual initiative and taking the 
necessary steps to have their names placed on the election rolls), 
(2) voting, (3) supporting a party’s or candidate’s campaign, or 
(4) personally engaging in active campaigning. The direction of 
participation may be variously defined (1) by whom the respondent 
voted for (for president), (2) by the amount of internal conflict 
existing over a voter's decision as to who should receive his or her 
vote for president, or (3) by the amount of split-ticket voting in which 
the respondent supports candidates from two or more parties for 
different national, state or local offices. 

SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The theoretical model which was selected for the study specifies 
that voting behaviour may be seen as a response to: (1) Issues and 
interests in which the voter is involved and which are associated with 
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parties and candidates ; (2) Party Identification, which is defined as 
the sense of belonging to or association with the political party of 
one’s choice: (3) The personal characteristics of candidates, and of 
the presidential candidates in particular; (4) Pressures to conform 
with the opinions and behaviour of psychologically relevant people, 
ie, people whose judgments are valued or people who are used as a 
guide to ‘ proper’ or acceptable opinions and action; (5) A sense of 
civic responsibility or citizen’s duty ; and (6) A belief in the efficacy 
of individual political action. 

It is to be expected that some few individuals will behave in 
such a clear-cut fashion as to suggest they are behaving rather simply 
on the basis of a single, predominating factor which (1) acts as a 
pressure or force leading to political activity (rather than inactivity) 
and which (2) in some cases is a pressure leading to a particular 
partisan direction in the participation. 

At the same time, it is probable that the large majority of the 
respondents will exhibit characteristics which suggest that many 
factors are operating in defining their political behaviour. In fact, 
much of the analysis planning is based on the assumption that the 
two phenomena, conflict and reinforcement among factors related to 
amount or direction of political participation, will provide two wedges 
by which we can force our way into the closed circle of highly 
interrelated orientations and behaviours. Some of the major hypotheses 
of the study relate to the prediction of the direction of political 
behaviour, given particular situations in which at least one of two or 
more factors pulls a voter in one direction with the other (or others) 
pulling in the opposite direction. 

The first three factors (issues, party identification and candidate 
preference) not only motivate participation, but they also are forces 
of a directional nature. All three imply a decision to support one 
particular party or candidate rather than another. The conformity 
factor, on the other hand, may or may not be directional in nature. 
It is possible that an individual may be subjected to pressure to vote, 
without concern for how he or she votes, although it is more likely 
that this factor is an effective force when it carries with it pressure 
to vote in a particular way, for a particular party or for specific 
candidates. The last two factors, sense of citizen duty and belief in 
the efficacy of individual political action, are theoretically devoid of 
politically partisan content and should operate only to differentiate 
between voting and non-voting, not between voting Democratic or 
voting Republican. It is theoretically almost impossible for a person 
to vote on the basis of these factors alone, because in the absence 
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of content supplied by one of the other four factors the potential voter 
would be unable to decide how best to fulfil his citizen duty or affect 
government policy through political action. It is anticipated, however, 
that this is entirely an ‘academic’ problem in that there seems to be 
no good reason why a person convinced that voting is a civic duty 
will not take the trouble to inform himself of the facts necessary to 
cast an intelligent vote; and a belief in the efficacy of political 
action by the citizenry almost certainly implies that the person holding 
the belief is concerned with at least some specific problems or issues 
for which political action is relevant. 

The individual’s perception of political participation as a means 
of achieving a desired goal is a necessary condition for the operation 
of any of the major variables. However, there seem to be at least 
three ways in which participation may be seen as efficacious: (1) 
Belief in the efficacy of the electoral process as a means of popular 
control over governmental action must exist if involvement with 
ideology or issues is to be positively relevant to voting. (2) A sense 
that voting is a means of expressing loyalty to or support of a party 
or candidate is necessary if party identification or candidate preference 
(apart from issue- or interest-oriented party or candidate preference) 
is to lead to voting. (3) Perception that voting, per se, or voting 
for a given party or candidate fulfils personal, group or societal 
expectations is essential if conformity pressures or sense of citizen 
duty are to result in voting. In each of the three cases, however, 
there is the common factor of the act of voting producing a sense of 
accomplishment in the individual. The act brings a reward to the 
actor, it allows him to achieve a goal; on the other hand, if the act 
of voting is not seen as a means of bringing this reward, non-voting 
may be expected as a consequence. 

It may be expected that issue orientation and candidate or party 
preference are related to voting through greater or lesser partisan 
involvement in the outcome of the election. Maximum reward to the 
individual will result from the victory of the candidate, party or issue 
in the electoral contest when that victory is seen as highly dependent 
on the individual’s vote. However, interpersonal or group pressures 
to conform, and sense of civic duty are not similarly related to 
involvement with election results. The act of voting is the only 
necessary behaviour for the release of tensions developed by the 
existence of these pressures ; conformity to the standard or norm may 
be accomplished without a supplemental desire to see policy enacted, 
candidate installed or party empowered. Issue orientation, candidate 
preference and party identification, therefore, may be called political 
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variables involving contests for office and power ; interpersonal or 
group pressures and civil duty are a-political in that they are a form 
of social participation in which political content is more incidental 
than essential. One consequence of this distinction is that the added 
condition of perceived differences among parties or candidates must 
exist to link an individual’s issue orientation to voting behaviour. 
The condition does exist, by definition, in non-issue oriented party or 
candidate preference, and it need not exist to allow interpersonal or 
group pressures or, possibly, sense of citizen duty to result in voting. 

All six categories of variables may be more or less relevant to 
the individual. Campaign issues may be seen as directly affecting 
the individual, or as related to him more remotely as government 
policy affects problems in which he has no interest. The sense of 
identification with party or candidate may similarly vary from intense 
to mild. Importance of acceptance by associates and the importance 
of political conformity in achieving that acceptance, likewise, may be 
vitally important or quite unimportant in satisfying an individual's 
needs. The strength of force exerted by a variable may, it seems, be 
defined at least partially in terms of its importance to the individual. 

It is postulated that five “necessary conditions’ must be satisfied 
or must exist to allow issue commitment to affect voting behaviour. 
(1) The individual must be committed on issues ; the commitment 
may range from adhering to a well-structured ideology to having only 
vague opinions on some current governmental policy questions. (2) 
The individual must perceive differences to exist between parties 
or candidates, differences which are related to his ideology, issue 
commitment or interest. (3) He or she must believe that voting can 
affect action on the issue or interest ; a sense of relationship between 
voting and eventual relevant governmental action is needed. (4) The 
issue-oriented voter must perceive a party or candidate as being 
supportive of the issue or issues to which he is committed. And, (5) 
the voter must perceive the issues as having some impact on him 
(in terms of relevance which was touched on above). The individual 
will not vote because of issue commitment if any one of these 
conditions is totally non-existent for him. Conversely, maximization 
of these conditions will result in voting for all but the physically 
incapacitated or the institutionally barred. 

Party identification, on the other hand, need be supplemented 
only by a sense that voting is a necessary means of expressing party 
loyalty and support. It may operate in the absence of issues or 
interest orientation, regardless of the quality of party candidates or 
the voter’s candidate preference, and without an individual concern 
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for the electoral process as a democratic mechanism. Perception of 
at least some difference between parties is hardly in the category of 
“necessary conditions’ here inasmuch as party identification, by 
definition, involves a clear-cut in-group versus out-group distinction. 
Party identification will, however, be more highly related to voting if 
the potential voter’s expectations are for a close race in the election. 
The relevange of party identification for voting will increase as the 
vote is perceived as more efficacious, or more important, in producing 
partisan victory. One-party rule, as in the traditional Democratic 
strongholds in the Deep South or the Republican bailiwicks in Upper 
New England, may, therefore, be expected to reduce voting by making 
the vote of a major party supporter unnecessary as it makes the vote 
of a minority party supporter hopelessly ineffectual. As a given race 
is perceived to be more and more in doubt, the single vote becomes 
more crucial and both minor and major party identifiers are more 
likely to become active voters. 

Candidate preference is thought of as being much the same as 
party identification inasmuch as issue commitment, party identification, 
or concern for the electoral process are not necessary components 
relating candidate preference to voting. And, again, the only essential 
condition which is not an integral part of candidate preference (or 
party identification) is satisfied if voting is believed to be an 
acceptable means of expressing loyalty or support for the candidate 
(or party). 

This brief listing of some of the major components of the 
various concepts which provide the framework for the study may, 
sketchy as it is, point up some of the earlier remarks relating to 
the time limitations on an interview. To satisfy only the basic 
requirements for a thorough investigation of ideological or issue 
commitment as it relates to voting behaviour would require not one 
but a series of major studies. Consequently, the current Survey 
Research Centre study not only gives promise of making a significant 
addition to knowledge about political behaviour in an electoral 
situation, but it should also serve to suggest a design within which 
much future research may be pursued. 


A Note on Ideological Diffusion 


How Marxism 


came to New Zealand 


by HERBERT ROTH 


Note — This brief article is published as containing 
some interesting facts on a topic that deserves much 
fuller treatment, viz. the history of political ideas in 
New Zealand. Much similar material needs to be 
published before a balanced survey can be attempted 
of the influence of any political doctrines in this 
country.— Ep. 


Marx, as is well known, gave some space in Das Kapital to a 
discussion of Wakefield’s theory of colonization, but his first practical 
contact with New Zealand problems was concerned with a much 
less important matter. In January 1871, a Working Men’s Mutual 
Protection Society was formed in Christchurch to warn prospective 
immigrants to New Zealand about the severe depression then raging 
in this country. The secretary, James McPherson, had somehow 
heard of the International Working Men’s Association (Marx’s First 
International) and he wrote to their headquarters in London asking 
them to inform their British affiliations about conditions in New 
Zealand. 


From the International, in turn, McPherson received reports of 
meetings and congresses and this influence is obvious in his pamphlet 
Reasons Why the Working Men of New Zealand should become 
Internationalists, published early in 1872. ‘Our interests imperatively 
demand,’ he wrote, ‘that we should take upon ourselves the making 
ef the laws, which hitherto have operated so harshly against us.’ 
He urged New Zealand workers to ‘fight under the banner of the 
International ’, but he only incompletely absorbed the message of 
internationalism, for in the same pamphlet we find violent attacks on 
Chinese immigration to the South Island gold fields. 

‘T shall visit Westland and the Otago goldfield about April, 1872,’ 
concluded McPherson, ‘when I shall have received more information 
from the General Council of the Working Men’s International 
Association, London,’ Nothing, unfortunately, is known about this 
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visit, or of McPherson’s further contacts with London. The First 
International, I have been told, appointed as its representative in New 
Zealand an English member about to emigrate to this country, but a 
search of shipping lists fails to reveal whether this man ever arrived 
here. 


Some ten years later, the growth of the factor; system, sweating 
and depression, and the successes of the ‘New Unionism’ in Britain 
caused a sudden demand for socialist literature. W. P. Reeves, under 
the pseudonym Pharos, wrote a series of articles for the Lyttelton 
Times on socialist theories from the ancient Greeks up to Marx and 
Lassalle and their followers in Britain. In 1890, these articles were 
published in pamphlet form : Some Historical Articles on Communism 
and Socialism ; their Dreams, their Experiments, their Aims. their 
Influence. 


Marx’s works began to be studied in this country and they were 
advertised regularly in socialist periodicals. Thus, the Forward, an 
“independent journal of social reform’ published in Auckland in 1896, 
offered for sale Marx’s Theory of Value, together with Fabian Tracts 
and Essays -and works by Blatchford and Bellamy. The Socialist, 
published in Christchurch it. 1897, advertised Marx’s Capital and 
Engels’s Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. 


Two years later we have the first local publication devoted to an 
exposition of Marx’s ideas. A. R. Barclay, lecturer in Constitutional 
History at Otago University, published in pamphlet form an address 
he gave before a Roslyn audience on The Origin of Wealth, Being 
the Theory of Karl Marx in Simple Form. ‘Probably to Marx, more 
than to any man in the world, is owing the labour legislation in New 
Zealand,’ wrote Barclay, and he called Marx “perhaps the greatest 
name in Germany’ and ‘one of the most brilliant intellects and 
greatest scholars of our age’ who deserved a place “in the first ranks 
of the immortals’ 


While paying tribute to the way Marx had laid bare the evils 
of capitalism, Barclay averred that Marx had found no solution for 
these evils, and he proceeded to propound his own panacea, the 
nationalisation of the means of production. Later that year, in 
December 1899, Barclay was elected to the House of Representatives 
for Dunedin City, and in 1907 he introduced into Parliament a 
motion for the nationalisation of the supply of food and clothes. 
He quoted Marx in his introductory speech, but his motion was 


defeated by a large majority. 
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Meanwhile the New Zealand Socialist Party had been established, 
with branches in Wellington, Auckland, and Christchurch. It consisted 
largely of recent immigrants from Britain and other countries, and 
united supporters of the Independent Labour Party, the Social- 
Democratic Federation, the American Socialist Party and Socialist 
Labor Party, and even a few intellectual anarchists. Only the extreme 
smallness of their numbers seems to have prevented the frequent 
splits which were such a feature of the political labour movement 
overseas, 

The main activity of the Socialist Party was educational ; public 
lectures were given each week and economic classes were conducted 
which studied Marx together with other socialist writers. Through its 
connection with the Australasian Socialist Federation in Sydney, the 
party was affiliated to the Second Socialist International, but it could 
hardly be described as Marxist. Influenced largely by Blatchford’s 
Clarion, the Labour Leader, and later the ‘ direct actionism’ of the 
American I.W.W., it received what Métin called ‘the reflection rather 
than the direct rays of Western socialism ’. 

There were, however, among the members of the Socialist Party 
people who considered themselves Marxists; Marx’s works were 
studied and widely distributed, and there was even an attempt, by a 
Johnsonville painter, at a Marxist interpretation of Maori history. 
In 1912, in reply to the Unity Proposals of the American ‘ Professor ’ 
W. T. Mills, the N.Z. Socialist Party adopted a resolution that ‘ unity 
can only be effected and effective if based upon the revolutionary 
Marxian conception of the class struggle, with the socialist objective 
clearly avowed and the name, procedure and principles of the 
International Socialist Movement adopted.’ 

Another pamphlet on Marxism was published in Auckland early 
in 1913: Marxian Economics Simplified, by an author who went 
under the pseudonym of Marxian Grocer’s Assistant. The author’s 
real name is still a mystery and no copy of this pamphlet seems to 
have survived. 

Six months earlier, there had been formed the first avowedly 
Marxist organisation in New Zealand. the Petone Marxian Club. Its 
leader was Raymond Tune, a tally clerk employed by the Gear Meat 
Company, who drew his inspiration from the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. A dozen members, mainly Petone workers, but including a 
local school teacher, attended the first meeting on 21st October, 1912, 
and unanimously passed the following resolutions: That this Club 
meet every Monday night at 8 p.m. right up to the day of the 
Revolution, and That this Club be reserved exclusively for the 
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discussion of Marxism. They pledged themselves to support ‘none 
other than a Marxian Revolutionist’ and this pledge was signed, 
during the first year of the Club’s existence, by some thirty members. 

The subjects discussed at the weekly meetings seem rather odd 
at times, e.g. Confiscation of the Family, or Prostitution and the 
Industrial Reserve Army, but somehow the Petone Marxian Club 
managed to keep alive right through the war years. In the second 
half of 1918, the balance sheet shows nineteen meetings with an 
average attendance of eight members. Expenditure, besides rent, 
consisted of eight copies of Marcy’s Shop Talks on Economics, five 
copies of Marx’s Value, Price and Profit, three subscriptions to a 
Canadian socialist paper, and 200 copies of the Bolshevist Declaration 
of Rights. 

By this time Marxist study classes had been formed in other 
centres, such as Huntly and the West Coast, and in 1919, these groups 
united to form the New Zealand Marxian Association which became, 
two years later, the N.Z. Communist Party. Influenced by events in 
Russia, the Maoriland Worker, the official organ of the Labour Party, 
published articles on Marxist economics for some months, and Harry 
Holland, in 1921, brought out a pamphlet on The Marxian Theory of 
Value, but from the twenties onwards the history of Marxism in New 
Zealand is essentially the history of the N.Z. Communist Party. 


Reviews 


TEN GREAT ECONOMISTS, by JOSEPH A, SCHUMPETER. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1952. xiv + 305 pages. 


Ir was disappointing to notice, in a review of the last issue of Political 
Science published in the Public Service Journal, criticism of the 
editor’s action in including the review article by Mr. Castle on 
‘Inflation and the Balance of Payments’, on the ground that the 
article had little relevance to political science. The problem posed by 
Mr. Castle was, broadly, that if our government continued to carry out a 
development programme and a social security scheme on the present scale, 
it had to expect, in present circumstances, to be confronted with persistent 
balance of payments difficulties. This would force it to decide from time 
to time whether it should continue to restrict the freedom of individuals to 
seek out the best or cheapest goods overseas, or curtail its own expenditure, 
or introduce such measures as higher taxation or credit restriction to reduce 
the spending power of private individuals and companies, perhaps causing 
some unemployment in the process. Surely the issues involved in the 
solution of this problem are just as much political as economic. Surely 
this as as good an example as any to illustrate that it is impossible to draw 
a dividing line between the disciplines of political science and economics 
and that the more the existing barriers between the specialist social sciences 
are broken down, the more fruitful is each likely to be. 


For these reasons, and because I am sure that all serious students of 
political science have acquired at least some knowledge of economics, I 
have no hesitation in recommending Schumpeter’s book to the readers of 


this journal, especially to those who are interested in the development of 
economic and political thought. 


The book is a collection of biographical essays, all of which have been 
previously published during the pcriod 1910-1950, mainly as obituary 
notices in economic journals. The ‘ten’ who have been selected are Marx, 
Walras, Menger, Marshall, Pareto, Bohm-Bawerk, Taussig, Irving Fisher, 
Mitchell and J. M. Keynes. In addition, articles on those less shining 


lights, Knapp, von Wieser and von Bortkiewicz are contained in an 
appendix. 


Shortly after his death in 1950, Schumpeter was aptly described in 
an article by Gottfried Haberler as being unique among contemporary 
economists as a master of all branches of economics and as a universal 
scholar. It is evident in these essays that his interests and talents were 
by no means confined to economics, but extended to history, sociology and 
social and political philosophy as well as to mathematics and statistics. 
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In addition, he had the advantage of at least some personal knowledge 
of all the economists, except Marx, about whom he has written in this 
volume. Consequently, his observations upon their lives and work are of 
considerable interest and importance. Mrs. Schumpeter and the publishers 
have performed a valuable service in making these outstanding biographical 
sketches more readily accessible to students in book form. 

There are, of course, disadvantages in the obituary form, and in the 
fact that the essays were written over such a long period. It would have 
been interesting, for example, to know whether Schumpeter in 1950 would 
have written in such glowing terms of the work of his former teacher, 
Bohm-Bawerk, as he did in 1914. Perhaps his ‘History of Economic 
Analysis ’, which is in preparation for publication, will answer that question. 

The essays which will be of most interest to political scientists, and 
which all will profit from reading or re-reading, are those on Marx and 
Keynes. The former, which is a reprint of Part I of Schumpeter’s 
well-known book, ‘Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy’, is a most 
penetrating and impartial analysis of Marx’s work. Schumpeter is full of 
admiration for Marx and, to a more limited extent, of Keynes, for what he 
calls their ‘vision’ of the socio-economic process, but he draws attention 
to some of the limitations of their analysis of the mechanism of that process. 

In conclusion, readers should be warned that, since they were 
addressed primarily to an audience of academic economists, some of the 
essays assume a considerable preliminary knowledge of the work of the 
economists concerned and of economic theory in general. In addition, 
some may find difficulty with Schumpeter’s rather ponderous style. In short, 
“Ten Great Economists’ is not easy reading, but the effort is well 
worth while. 

FRANK HOLMES 


THE INHERITANCE OF THE COMMON LAW, by RICHARD O’SULLIVAN, 
g.c., 1950, 118 pages, and THE RATIONAL STRENGTH OF ENGLISH LAW, 
by Proressor F. H. Lawson, 1951, 147 pages. Both London, 
Stevens and Sons Ltd.— 12s. each. 


THESE Two publications are respectively the second and third series 
of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Hamlyn Trust which 
was inaugurated in 1950 by Lord Justice Denning’s lectures on 
Freedom under the Law. Readers will remember these popular 
lectures extracts of which were published in the press in New Zealand. 

In ‘ The Inheritance of the Common Law’ Mr. O'Sullivan traces the 
origin and growth of the common law from the Middle Ages and seeks to 
show that its basic ..+ fundamentally religious. He notes with dismay 
the rise in rec “1 times =: the doctrine of the omnipotence of Parliament 
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and the gradual displacement, as he sees it, of the common law conception 
of the free and lawful man, ‘stalwart, independent, self-reliant’ by the 
‘statutory man’, a creature of ‘impaired intelligence and dependent will’. 
In his discussion of this matter Mr. O'Sullivan will provoke the interest 
of the ordinary reader. For the rest, the lectures are scholarly and packed 
with historical and classical allusions but they are much too weighty 
for the ‘common people’ for the furtherance of whose knowledge and 
appreciation of the privileges of English law the Trust was founded. They 
will also probably be found heavy reading by the student but should form 
a useful background study for the reader of political science. 


By contrast ‘The Rational Strength of English Law’ is easy to read 
and well suited to fulfil the objects of the Trust. Professor Lawson. 
professor of Comparative Law at Oxford, deals in interesting fashion with 
the general character of law and with the subjects of contract, property 
and torts, drawing comparisons between English law and the Scottish, 
American and Continental systems. The law of real property he regards 
as the most brilliant creation of English law but he is not uncritical of the 
law of contract which he thinks could be replaced to advantage by that of 
Scotland. Most informed readers will agree with him when he says that 
the law relating to documents of title “is in a mess’ and will find interest 
in his suggestions for its improvement by borrowing from the American 
system. The discussion of this subject and the stimulating treatment of 
problems arising in the law of mistake and misrepresentation will be of 
real interest to all students of law in New Zealand where, on occasion, 
we have not lacked the courage to make reforms in advance of English law. 

Professor Lawson’s conclusion, at first sight rather surprising, is that 
English law is a good deal more rational than it is generally thought to be 
by the British people and even by the members of the legal profession. 

H. R. C. WILD 


THE FINANCE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND WALES) by 
J. M. Drummonp. London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1952. 
206 pages. 


THE AUTHOR is the City Treasurer of Sheffield and has long experience 
as a practitioner and examiner in local government finance. This book 
follows others in the New Town and County Hall series, and is in 
itself a more detailed exposition in that series of a major aspect of 
local government. The author covers a wide field, and includes an outline 
of the rating and valuation system; the preparation of rate estimates and 
budgetary control; audit and supervision by the central government : 
exchequer grants to local authorities, including the Equalisation Cranks 
municipal trading; housing; capital expenditure and borrowing ; toe 
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the organisation of the finance department. “Many other matters, such as 
pension funds, insurances, and financial adjustments arising from boundary 
alterations, are also discussed. 

Mr. Drummond has provided a very readable book, and has well: 
achieved his object of providing a concise survey which omits nothing of 
importance and avoids extreme compression. Written primarily for the lay 
reader and the examination student, the text is a nice blending of principles 
and practice. 

For the New Zealand reader who might desire to read the book 
comparatively, it is essential to have a clear understanding of the difference 
in the structure and functions of local government in England and New 
Zealand. In England the two tier system operates ; under this the County 
Council obtains its moneys by what are known as ‘precepts’ from other local 
authorities, which levy rates sufficient to meet their own requirements and 
those of the County. Local Government in New Zealand is without tiers, 
although there is an analogy in the levies of Hospital Boards, Fire Boards 
and other ‘ad hoc’ authorities. The County Councils in England are 
responsible for providing, except in the boroughs which also have the 
status of counties, the principal local government services. These, in 
addition to such things as main roads, fire brigades and important health 
services, include generally education and police. Some of the services are 
delegated by the County, but the County remains responsible for both 
service costs and capital expenditure. 

Rating in England is based exclusively on annual values, and .a recent 
change provides for these valuations being made by local valuers of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners. In New Zealand valuations may be on 
capital or unimproved value, on the basis of the Government valuation, 
or on an annual valuation basis as determined by the local authority’s own 
valuer. In both countries Crown lands are exempt from liability from rates, 
but in England it is the practice of the Treasury to compensate rating 
authorities by making contributions in lieu of rates in respect of these 
exempted Crown properties, such payments usually being based on what 
would normally be the rateable value. This practice would be highly 
acceptable to local authorities in New Zealand. De-rating operates in 
England in respect of industrial and freight hereditaments in the form of a 
75 per cent. rebate, and agricultural property is exempted entirely. In New 
Zealand there is a variable, but very small, de-rating of urban agricultural 
lands only. 

There has been a tendency in recent years in England to concentrate 
responsibility in the hands of the larger local government units, and Mr. 
Drummond draws attention to this tendency in recent legislation to widen 
the area of charge for local government services by transfer of functions 
either to large local authorities or to the State. He instances the relief 
of the poor and the fire brigade services. This same trend is occurring in 
New Zealand, but unfortunately rather in the direction of taking the 
responsibility from the local authority and vesting it in the welfare state. 
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The next two or three years will see the total burden of hospital rating 
taken over by the government. Mr. Drummond’s view is that these changes 
in England are taking place as part of the search for the most efficient 
units of local government. The Boundaries Commission in England baulked 
at this hurdle, and there is no doubt the Local Government Commission 
in New Zealand is up against the same crucial problem. 

The differences between the systems of local government operating in 
England and New Zealand in no way detract from the value of Mr. 
Drummond’s book to the New Zealand reader; rather they serve to 
stimulate critical thought on comparative merits,-and the urgent need to 
prevent our system of local government degenerating into something 
completely different from that which its name implies. 

On the technique of local government financial administration there 
are some excellent chapters. The pity is that so many members of local 
authorities take up their representative duties with no knowledge, and I 
am afraid no inclination to obtain the knowledge, that a book of this 
description so succinctly provides. One illustration of this point is the 
provision made in England of a central borrowing fund by the Public 
Works Loans Board. This has operated optionally since 1875, and since 
1945 it has not been lawful for a local authority to borrow except from 
the Board. The prescribed rates of interest vary from 2 per cent. for short 
terms to a maximum of 8 per cent. for loans in excess of 15 years. The 
outstanding advantage of the arrangement for borrowing from the Board 
is that all local authorities in England are able to finance their capital 
schemes at approximately the rate of interest at which the Government 
itself borrows. The small local authority is not at a disadvantage in having 
to pay higher rates of interest because of its lesser prestige. The question 
of advocacy of such a Board in New Zealand will be discussed at the 
Municipal Conference in March 1953, but it is conceivable that the scheme, 
although well tried and established in England, may find no support in 
New Zealand purely because of a lack of knowledge of how an important 
part of local government has been made to work elsewhere. 

Mr. Drummond has done a service to local government in making his 
wide experience and knowledge available in so readable a form. 

T. W. M. ASHBY 
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